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YoU or YOUR FRIENDS Sue<0 
Nothing ul! eve more pleasure thdn 3 
BOX OR BASKET OF 


CANDIES 


WE DELIVER ABOARD ALL 
STEAMERS-— IN TIN BOXES 
IF DESIRED,SO THAT CANDIES 
OF OUR SPECIAL SELECTIONS 
CAN WITH SAFETY BE CARRIED 
ABROAD FOR SEVERAL WEEKS 
4ND BE ENJOYED WHILE 

JAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT 

Orders carefully filled at any of our Stores. 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 
skin smooth, and 
healthy. There’s no free 
alkali in Pears. Only 
good soap and pure. 


Sold here and abroad. 


cool 


jconsul at 
: are 
| miles into the surrounding country, which 


Business Chances Abroad. 


MERICAN sewing-machines of the 
better grades are more popular in 

the colony of Natal than those of any 
other make, though English and German 
manufacturers are rapidly increasing 
their trade. The total importation into 
British South Africa in 1906 was valued 
at $252,486. In the trade in the cheap 


hand machines Americans are out of the} 
reckoning. | 


a 


‘THOU GH burglary has not yet come | 
in very largely with other modern | 
improvements, business men in Cuba are 
gradually introducing combination safes 
in place of their old lock-and-key strong- 
boxes. According to Consul Baehr, of 
Cienfuegos, a good salesman who speaks 
Spanish should find it easy to sell safes 
of American make. One firm in that 
city is said to have sold 700 during 1906. 


a 

AMER XICAN typewriting machines are 

preferred by Canadian purchasers, 
although machines of home manufacture 
cost only half asmuch. In the province of 
Quebec, however, American houses have 
made no systematic effort to capture Do- 
minion trade in typewriters, and this in 
spite of the fact that the demand is in- 
creasing, owing to the establishment of 
commercial schools in many of the towns. 


a 
HE GERMAN colony of Kiao-Chau, 
China, is a promising field for the 
American automobile manufacturer, in 
the opinion of W. T. Gracey, American 
Tsingtau. The roads, which 
excellent, run for thirty or forty 


# moderately hilly. He suggests that 


|small machines which are good hill- | 
climbers might be introduced’ if sold at | 


low prices to compete with those of 


German make. 


Few tobaccos suit all tastes. 
The one that can, most justly, 
lay claim to that distinction- 
ing an exquisite blend of 
choice flavors, is the famous 


LUCKY STRIKE 
Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


Cured by a secret process—it 
does not bite the tongue. 
Burns well, gives a long, cool, 
sweet smoke, without waste. 


Pocket size, tin box, 10c. 
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NO DIRT 
NO OUST 


GEO. J.CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 











Hotel 
Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management 
as the Hotel St. Denis. 


That splendid service and attention to 


small details that have made the ‘St. 
Denis” famous among the older New 
York hotels are now duplicated in the very 
center of the shopping and theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 

Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 
cellence of cuisine and service. 


Wn. Taylor & Son 


(INCORPORATED 














ASSEMBLY 


The Home of the Catholic Summer 
School at Cliff; Haven, N. Y., 


offers three-fold enjoyment. In its 
academic shades, by the shores of the 
beautiful lake, are to be gained spirit- 
wal and intellectual uplift as well as 
bodily invigoration. Through Pull- 
man cats from New York on day 

° and night.trains. Reduced rates in 
effect daily. Special concessions for 
week-end tickets. Would you know 
more about this Catholic “ Chautau- 
qua” read 


“A Summer Paradise” 


a handbook of the Northern Tour 
issued by the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


Mailed to any address on receipt of 
5 cents postage. 
A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Offices, 
171 BROADWAY. 1354 BROADWAY. 












*The only kind 
nat won't smart or 
dry on the face.’ 





DR. WHITEHALL'S MEGRIMINE 
RELIEVES ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE ™ NEURALGIA 


In twenty to thirty Send a postal to 


send it without cost. " Miemetinine has bee 


for painful nervous troubles by hospitals, sanitar 


that it now ts a standard re 


others. As 


put lic for twenty years 


trial is sufficient to recommend it to 


-day for trial box 


We 
n used so extensively 
ums, and the general 
medy in the home. A 


any druggist or address 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 341 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind, 
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Williams’ 


Shaving St ks 


we have 
cerned in giving you the 


und Shaving 


The SOAP, Not the BOX, the Vital Thing 


is why 
been more con- 


for 65 years 


best shaving soap rather than 
a novel box. But you will 
appreciate this strong, heavi 
lv-nickeled box with a hinged cover 
This hinged cover is unique. The box 


can be instantly opened with one hand. 
The cover cannot come off or be mislaid. 


Cakes sold everywhere. 


Send 4 cents m stamps for a Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake 
of Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size Enough for so shaves Address 
& ’ THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Derr. A, Gtastonrury, Conn. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in the Leatheretie-covered Metal Box, as Formerly 
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ARTISTS YOU 


Shaving 
Stick 


SHOULD KNOW. 


Collars and Cuffs 


ty 


Our picture line is growing all the time. We 
have only ¢ urefully -selected subjects by the best 
popular artists, reproduced in photogravure 
or photogelatine on the highest-grade stock. 
Send five cents, to cover mailing expenses, for 
our new forty-eight-page catalogue, showing 
all our latest pictures, classified in subjects and 








MADE OF LINEN 


Two with an Artists’ Index. 
15¢ FOR 25 ¢ Address Picture Department, Judge Com- 
pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Remington 


‘Typewriter 





is the standard of the world, by 
which all others are measured. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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OFF FOR EUROPE! 


THE OCEAN-VOYAGE SEASON AT ITS HEIGHT. 
Photograph by H. D, Blauvelt, 
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Entered at the Post at New ¥ is Se Class Mail Matter 
WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
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EuROPEAN at il News Company, Bream’s 
Building, ‘ ancer ane, | ndon, England; Saarbach’s 
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Brentano's, Paris, France 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Ten Cents per Copy. Foreign Countries in 
Postal Union, $5.50. 
Postage free to all bscribers in the United States, and in Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila, Samoa, Canada, and 
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What the Fourth of July Stands For. 


HE Fourth of July is our supreme holiday. It 
stands for our national idea and mission. It rep- 
resents our beginning, progress, anddestiny. On Feb- 
ruary 22d we. celebrate the birthday of Washington, 
and on May 30th we decorate the graves of those 
who laid down their lives for the Union; but the 
Fourth of July is the birthday and the memorial 
of all American greatness of character and splendor 
of heroism. It is the great festival that is being 
celebrated all the year round, by the joy of Amer- 
ican homes, the inexhaustible wealth of our resources, 
the peerlessness of our opportunities, the inspiration 
of our ideals; by the music of our industries and 
the beauty and fruitfulness of our fields; by the 
millions of our school children, and the radiant armies 
of the students in our higher educational institutions ; 
by the constant flood of immigrants from every clime 
and ‘nation ; by all that is vital and true in the thoughts 
and deeds of our public men; by all that is good and 
lovely in the lives of lofty and lowly; by the song of 
our streams, the thunder of our oceans, the majesty 
of our mountains ; by everything that is American in 
power and promise ; by all our achievements, all our 
influence, and all our hopes. 

The Fourth of July, like the stars and stripes, stands 
for the whole country, everywhere, all the time. It is 
a day that covers all the year, all our past, all our 
future ; and it is being celebrated all the time, for it 
is the date of everything American that is thought 
and done. As the supreme festival of freedom and 
democracy it marks the epoch of the common people 
in the history of the world, for its sunshine has sent 
hope into the hearts of those of all the lands still 
under the rule of tyranny. To the formal celebra- 
tion of the day every community should give its best— 
the sweetest music, the noblest oratory. Above all 
other days in the year it should be joyous. Social re- 
unions, pastimes, excursions, athletic contests, are in 
harmony with the spirit of the day, but they should be 
subordinate to a dignified and attractive ceremonial, 
popular in interest and. stimulating to memory, to 
patriotism, and to the heart. The flag should be con- 
spicuous in every home and every place of business, 
and in the hands of every child. 

Welcome the glorious Fourth ! 


is Labor Becoming Inefficient ? 


MPLOYERS of labor, irritated by unreasonable de- 
mands of trades-unions, have frequently made 
bitter charges against those organizations, but none 
of these expressions of anger has had the force of the 
measured statement of President Mellen, made to the 
stockholders of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, that “‘so far as the organized- 
labor item is concerned, I am meeting a constantly 
decreased efficiency with every increase granted in 
wages.’’ If this be true, and if the experience of 
this one railroad president is that of other large em- 
ployers of labor, we have in the statement of this con- 
dition one of the most serious indictments ever brought 
against the labor union. In every department of 
modern industry in which ordinary conditions ‘of sup- 
ply and demand exist, the compensation for workers, 
whether with their brains or with their hands, is pro- 
portioned to the service rendered. We should be loath 
to believe that the members of our labor unions held 
themselves exempt from the operation of general 
economic laws, or that the condition complained of by 
President Mellen existed among a large number of 
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them. There may be some who are infected with the 
socialistic idea that the world owes them a good liv- 
ing no matter how inefficient they may be, but the 
majority of American workingmen are wise enough, 
we hope, to see that it is for their own interest to 
render good service for good pay, and, above all, not 
to lower the quality of their work with the raising of 
their wages. 
* e 


The Weakness and Strength of Knox. 


N DECLARING in favor of the nomination of Phi- 
lander C. Knox for the presidential candidacy in 
1908, the Republican State convention of Pennsy!ivania 
has put forward a man who has elements of weakness 
and many qualities calculated to give him strength. 
His prominence as a corporation attorney for many 
vears, his residence in a State which is almost as one- 
sided in politics in presidential years as Vermont, and 
the reputation which Pennsylvania politicians have of 
putting forward a favorite son as a dummy by which 
to hold the delegation of the State independent until 
the politicians can make a deal with the leading aspir- 
ants, are some of the things which will operate against 
his chances for getting the nomination. Then, too, 
there is the precedent which has defeated every mem- 
ber of the Senate who has attempted to step from that 
chamber into the White House. 

The Pennsylvania Senator’s strong points are his 
ability, his high character, his popularity with all the 
rival aspirants, the absence of any opposition to him 
in his party in his State, and his connection, as Attor- 
ney-General, with the Hill-Morgan Northern Securi- 
ties suit, in which he organized victory for the admin- 
istration. This triumph gave President Roosevelt con- 
fidence in his war against the trusts, combines, and 
monopolies of all sorts, which has been a conspicuous 
feature of his policy. This feature rolled up hundreds 
of thousands of votes for him in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1904 which would not have been won by any 
other Republican. 

The Republican party has never gone to Pennsyl- 
vania for a presidential candidate, and the Democratic 
party never did, except in 1856, when the State was still 
doubtful, and when the party nominated Buchanan. 
The fact, however, that Buchanan was out of the coun- 
try when Douglas repealed the Missouri Compromise 
in 1854, and thus was not compelled to take sides on 
that unpopular issue, was the principal reason why the 
Democrats put Buchanan forward in 1856. Hancock, 
the nominee of 1880, figures as a Pennsylvanian, but 
he was a soldier, shifted his domicile from place to 
place, and was a resident in New York at the time the 
convention put him up. Knox, however, is a much 
bigger man intellectually and socially than were any 
of the personages (Cameron in 1860, Hartranft in 
1876, Fitler in i888, and Quay in 1896) whom the 
Pennsylvania party leaders put forward for trading 
purposes. There is sincerity in his candidacy. While 
that 505,000 plurality for Roosevelt in 1904 is calcu- 
lated to deter the politicians of either party from mak- 
ing big bids in the convention for Pennsylvania’s elec- 
toral vote in 1908, the only question being as to the 
size of the majority which it will roll up for the Re- 
publican candidate, whoever he chances to be, it will 
be well for the country to take Mr. Knox into the ac- 
count. If he should be nominated next year the Re- 
publicans would have a candidate who would be a credit 
to the party, and who would give the country an ad- 
ministration which would advance the interests and the 
prestige of the American people. 

With Pennsylvania for Knox, the echoes of the 
Taft boom are becoming decidedly more distant and 
indistinct. 

e e 


The South’s Wonderful Expansion. 


N A RECENT editorial headed “‘ What Jefferson 
Davis Would See,’’ LESLIE’S WEEKLY spoke with 
considerable pride and satisfaction of the vast indus- 
trial and soeial advances which the South has made in 
the past decade or two, 2nd closed by saying: ‘‘In the 
eighteen years which have elapsed since Jefferson 
Davis’s death a new, richer, and greater South has 
arisen.’’ Our excellent but sometimes cynical friend, 
Colonel Hemphill, of the Charleston News and Courier, 
says that our “‘ comment appears to have been dragged 
in by the ears,’’ declaring that it cannot be claimed 
that there is “‘any relation whatever between the 
death of Mr. Davis and the progress the South has 
made since that regrettable event.’’ He adds that 
‘“ socially the South is no better off now surely than it 
was during Mr. Davis’s lifetime,’’ and that politically 
the present South cannot compare with the South of 
half a century ago, when he was one of her leading 
sons. All of which shows that our Charleston friend 
is fastidious. 4 
The editorial in LESLIE’s WEEKLY appeared in the 
issue of May 30th. It was called out by the fact that 
the anniversary of Jefferson Davis’s birth, then only 
three days away, would be celebrated through the 
South more widely than ever before. We mentioned 
the new factories, mines, and railways which he would 
see if he should come back to earth, and which neither 
he, Colonel Hemphill, or anybody else dreamed of at 
the time of Mr. Davis’s death. While the latter’s 
death had no connection with the South’s advances, 
the occurrence of hi. birth anniversary naturally sug- 
gested to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, as it did to many of the 
orators at the Davis observances, the wonderful trans- 
formation which has come to the South in that brief 
span of years. 
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Socially the new South is greater than the old. Its 
industries are more diversified and better balanced. 
It is attracting labor and capital from all over the 
world, and is better able to command the world’s fa- 
vors. Its horizon is larger and its future brighter. 
The new South is less potent politically than was the 
old South, and the South’s leaders are largely to blame 
for this shrinkage in influence. When the representa- 
tive men of the South like Colonel Hemphill refuse to 
march any longer as captiyes in the train of Bryan, 
Parker, Hearst, Belmont, Taggart, and the rest of the 
Northern politicians, and issue a declaration of inde- 
pendence, then the South will regain a little of its old 
sway in the nation. 

Are we right, colonel 


° 2 
The Plain Truth. 
WE HAVE as yet seen no denial of the statement 


made by the Nebraska railroad commission that 
T. S. Allen, brother-in-law of William Jennings Bryan, 
and chairman of the Nebraska Democratic central com- 
mittee, heads the list of pass-holders of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. If it be true it is not entirely out of 
order to suggest to Mr. Bryan that before tackling 
the job of reforming the whole United States govern- 
ment he exercise a little moral suasion for the reform 
of his own family. 


» 


. 

SECRETARY STRAUS has recently proposed a plan 
for the extension of our foreign trade which, if 
it is adopted, should prove most beneficial to Ameri 
can manufacturers and producers. It is that the work 
of the consular service, which has been made much 
more efficient of recent years, shall be supplemented by 
the appointment to some of the principal American em 
bassies of ‘‘commercial attachés,’’ qualified by train- 
ing and experience to study general trade conditions, 
with whom the consuls and special trade agents of 
the government may co-operate. Mr. Straus’s ac- 
tivity and efficiency in behalf of the interests of trade, 
ever since he assumed office, have amply justified the 
appointment of such a high-class business man to the 
portfolio of Commerce and Labor, and his latest sug- 
gestion is likely to have strong support in Congress. 
In these days, when the only international conflicts are 
those of trade interests, a commercial attaché is cer- 
tainly as much of a necessity at an American embassy 
as the naval and military representatives who have 

been maintained for years past. 
HE MOST practical and efficient agency yet devised 
for the suppression of the saloon appears to be 
the Anti-saloon League. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly did not present a heroic appearance in its 
protracted discussion and division on the subject of its 
attitude toward this organization ; but it has finally 
pledged to it its co-operation, though contending ‘‘ that 
the church as an organization must continue to do its 
own temperance work.’’ Its temperance report, which 
was unanimously adopted, closes with the following 
resolution: ** Resolved, that the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, United States of America, 
most heartily commends the American Anti-saloon 
League as a sane, safe, and effective organization in 
the advancement of the great cause of temperance, 
and pledges thereto the fullest co-operation consistent 
with the constitution of the church.’’ But the perma- 
nent committee on temperance is ‘‘not to entangle 
the church with the political activities of the state.’’ 
This could have been taken for granted, for every- 
body knows that the historic attitude of the Presby- 
terian Church has emphasized separation of church 
and state. A concise commendation and an unqualified 
pledge of co-operation, without needless verbal pre- 
liminaries, would have been more courageous and 

effective. 


NOTHER chapter in the record of our national 
shame was opened when the White Star liner 
Majestic sailed from New York a few weeks ago carry- 
ing the first consignment of American mails for south- 
ern Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. The 
Post-office Department has adopted the European route 
in the expectation of saving from five to seven days 
in the transmission of mails to the countries named, 
the ships plying between them and the United States 
being very slow and irregular in their trips. This 
action should give joy to the inland patriots who have 
received from the nation many millions for the irriga- 
tion of their arid lands and are demanding millions more 
for river improvements, while their representatives in 
Congress refuse to appropriate $2,000,000 annually for 
the carrying of American mails in American ships, and 
the building up thereby of an American merchant ma- 
rine. It is nothing to them that the American ship- 
ping industry, once the admiration of the world, might 
be restored to its former proud estate by so modest 
an appropriation, and their national pride is not wounded 
by the spectacle of an American Secretary of State 
intrusting his confidential dispatches to the subsidized 
ships of England and France for delivery to American 
ambassadors and ministers; nor, apparently, have 
these things made much impression upon the great 
mass of the public, whose interest in the development 
of foreign trade it is hard to arouse until a period of 
domestic depression shows it the need of permanent 
outside markets for our products. It is discreditable, 
even shameful, to American intelligence, that such in- 
difference should prevail in regard to a policy which 
allows all the nations of the earth to possess them- 
selves at will of our ocean trade, 
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wt PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT wt 


T SEEMS to be quite definitely established that the 

oldest person of really authentic record in our 
country is Mrs. 
Mary Wood, of 
Hillsboro, Ore., 
ashort dis- 
tance from 
Portland. Mrs. 
Wood was 120 
years old on the 
20th of last 
May, as can be 
proved by ex- 
isting records. 
She was born 
in Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the 
20th of May, 
1787, and it is 
also on record 
that she united 
with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal 
Church one 
hundred and 
eight years ago. She was sixty-five vears old when 
she went across the continent to Oregon. Her activ- 
ity is remarkable for one of her extreme age, and she 
is likely to live some years yet, so far as her present 
health is concerned. There are in the West some In- 
dians who claim to be older than Mrs. Wood, but there 
are no authentic records to prove their claim. It is 
claimed that the degree of longevity has increased 
noticeably in our country in the past fifty or seventy- 
five years, regardless of the fact that the stress and 
strain of life were never so great as now. Hundred- 
year-old men and women are no longer a rarity, but if 
there is any other person in the world than Mrs. 
Wood who can produce unquestionable evidence of 
being one hundred and twenty years old let him or her 
stand forth. 





MRS. MARY WOOD, 

ed 12 iss wn t authent re rd 

ably the lest pe! 1in America 
Pardy. 


A PRIZE of $1,000 offered forty-eight years ago by 
Uriah A. Boyden, an eminent engineer of Boston, 
to any American who should determine by experiment 
whether or not all rays of light are transmitted from 
their source with the same velocity, has just been won 
by Dr. Paul R. Heyl, of the Philadelphia Central 
School. Dr. Heyl proved that visible and invisible 
rays travel at the same rate. 
WO ‘‘sons of «heir fathers’’ in Yale have shown 
that they are able to succeed on their own merits. 
Robert Alphonso Taft, eldest son of the Secretary of 
War, has halved the Barge first prize for excellence 
in freshman mathematics and obtained a first-grade 
Berkeley premium of a book fund for excellence in 
Latin composition. Robert Fairbanks, whose father 
is Vice-President of .the United States, has been 
elected an editor of the Record, the university comic 
paper. His quota of jokes accepted by the Record 
during ‘his first two years was so large that he was 
one of the two men from the sophomore class chosen 
to the board of editors. 
UBLIC interest in college sports is stimulated from 
time to time by the appearance of students who 
possess remarkable 
fitness for one or an- 
other branch of ath- 
letics. For this year, 
thus far, Yale Uni- 
versity claims credit 
for developing the 
most noteworthy in- 
dividual of this stamp. 
He is Henry Myers 
Wheaton, of Phila- 
delphia, who entered 
the institution last 
fall and who has been 
declared to be, in an 
athletic sense, the 
most remarkable 
freshman Yale has 
known in many years. 
While Wheaton is the 
second baseman and 
the best batsman on 
his class nine, it is as 
a football player that 
he especially excels. 
Some of his perform- 
ances on the gridiron 
have been of a sensa- 
tional character, at- 
tracting wide attention. He was the star half-back 
of the 1910 eleven last fall which defeated Harvard 
and Princeton 1910. A few weeks ago he won the 
university contest for place and distance punting, 
which closed the Yale spring football practice, winning 
a silver trophy cup and the title, ‘“‘ Yale champion 
punter.’’ Wheaton will be Yale’s star half-back in 
the football season next fall. If his associates on the 
eleven should be of the usual degree of expertness, 
the teams of other universities will find in the Yale 
players formidable opponents. 
a 
‘[ HERE is one young American who has a king for 
his godfather and a queen for his godmother. He 
is the son Jately born to the American ambassador 

















HENRY M. WHEATON, 
A Yale freshman who proved to be a 
remarxable football player. 
Sedgwick. 


and Mrs. Lloyd Griscom, at Rome. Ancient custom 
requires that sovereigns act as sponsors to children of 
ambassadresses born during the terms of their hus- 
bands’ missions. Hence the King and Queen of Italy 
must sustain the relation mentioned to the very youth- 
ful Griscom. The latter will bear the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, which is that of the King. 
’ 
S THE founder of the thriving city of Colorado 
Springs, Col., General William J. Palmer, rail- 
road magnate and 
philanthropist, has 
always been a sort 
of patron saint of 
the community, but 
his most notable 
gift to the city is 
that recently made 
of a park system 
embracing 1,500 
acres, together with 
several handsome 
boulevards. He did 
not content himself 
with this, but added 
an allowance of 
$45,000 annually for 
maintenance. The 
value of this splen- 
did gift is estimated 
at $1,500,000. Gen- 
eral Palmer has al- 
ready spent $750,- 
000 in beautifying 
Monument Park 
within the city lim- 

















GENERAL WILLIAM J. PALMER, 


Who has given a magnificent park system its. He is a vet- 

to Colorado Springs, Col.—rom a eran of the Civil 
photograph of Ais wtrait r . 

np Ph ne p War, having served 


his country for four 
years, until he was mustered out with the brevet of 
brigadier-general of volunteers. For years he has 
attended the reunions of his old regiment, the Fif- 
teenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, in Philadelphia, but this 
year, owing to a horseback accident, the effects of 
which confine him to his house, he will be unable to 
go to the reunion. The reunion, however, will come 
to him, for he has.invited all his. surviving comrades 
to meet in August at his beautiful home in Colorado 
Springs, he as host bearing all transportation and 
other expenses. He has received over two hundred 
enthusiastic acceptances, and the success of the re- 
union is assured. 
a 
S WAS anticipated, the new British ambassador to 
the United States, the Hon. James Bryce, got in 
touch quickly and thoroughly with American life. No 
foreigner understands Americans and their institutions 
so well as does Mr. Bryce, and it is but natural that 
he should already be as much in demand in this country 
for addresses on public occasions as is any eminent 
American. Mr. Bryce makes a good speech anywhere, 
but his scholarship and his culture qualify him to shine 
most particularly when discoursing on an important 
topic at some institution of learning. At the late 
commencement at Bryn Mawr College, near Phila- 
delphia, the ambassador was the most conspicuous 
figure and the most edifying speaker. Before the 
young women of the graduating class—for the college 
is exclusively for women—Mr. Bryce made an address 

















DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS MEET. 


James Bryce, the British ambassador, chatting on commencement day 
with President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College. 


ss Bureau 


which was as inspiring to his fair hearers as it was 
sound and able. He pointed out to the members of 
the class in what avenues their talents and education 
might best be employed, showing them where they 
could do most for humanity and work effectively as 
trained leaders of the race. During his stay there, 
the distinguished visitor inspected the institution and 
approved the facilities it affords for mental training. 
Our photograph shows Mr. Bryce chatting on the 
campus with the talented and efficient president of 
Bryn Mawr, Dr. M. Carey Thomas. 


SOMETHING of a stir was caused in naval circles 
" lately by the news that Commander C. McRae 
Winslow had 
been accused of 
smuggling by 
the United 
States customs 
office at San 
Diego, Cal. The 
commander 
had been in 
charge of the 
U.S.S. Charles- 
ton, flag - ship 
of the Pacific 
fleet command- 
ed by Admiral 
Swinburn, and 
the alleged con- 
traband goods 
came, it was 
said, from Cen- 
tral America ccueiel ai caueiiied 
and Mexico. 19006, by Enrique Muller. 
They com- 

prised, it was stated, cases of champagne, some curios, 
and a large quantity of cigars. The report that the com- 
mander was arrested was denied, but he was required 
to pay duties aggregating $205 on the articles referred 
to. It is explained that the non-declaration of the 
goods at the customs office was due to the fact that 
the commander believed that they were non-dutiable. 
Rumors that naval officers are more or less addicted to 
smuggling have been rife, but Mr. Winslow would 
hardly be suspected of planning to evade the tariff, 
since he is one of the wealthiest, as well as one of the 
most honorable, officers in the service. He is a son 
of the famous officer who commanded the old Kear- 
sarge in the memorable battle in which she defeated 
the Confederate war-ship Alabama. He married into 
the Havemeyer family of New York, is a personal 
friend of President Roosevelt and Secretary Root, and 
has a brilliant record. 





COMMANDER C. MCR. WINSLOW, 


A brilliant American naval officer, who was 
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A$’ EVERYBODY knows, Miss Helen Gould is con- 
tinually making gifts of money for benevolent 
purposes. Even for a person with her large fortune 
she has been exceptionally generous. But if she 
should respond favorably to the innumerable appeals 
made to her by all sorts of people, and for all sorts of 
objects, she would have to pay out no less than $2,000, - 
000 a week, or over $100,000,000 a year—a pace in 
liberality that would soon be too fast for even the 
richest man in the world. In a single week Miss 
Gould received 231 requests for cash, some of them 
being of the most peculiar kind. But she is a sensible 
philanthropist and donates money with discrimination. 
ECENTLY Lady Arthur Grosvenor, of England, 
sister-in-law of the Duke of Westminster, amused 
herself in a peculiar way. Disguised as a gypsy, she 
traveled about in a van, offering baskets forsale. She 
got up at 5 A. M. mornings, and cooked her own break- 
fast. She may write a beok on her experiences. 
FRECORDS of precocious children supply few cases so 
remarkable as that of Charles Ross Buchanan, of 
St. Francisville, IIl1., 
who only recently cel- 
ebrated his third 
birthday. This bright 
little lad began learn- 
ing the alphabet at 
the age of ten months; 
at two years he was 
reading in the first 
reader, and before he 
was three he had 
completed the second 
reader, and was pe- 
rusing newspapers, 
almanacs, and arith- 
metics. He can read 
any kind of type and 
his mother’s hand- 
writing, can spell dif- 
ficult werds, can 
count well, under- 
stands all signs in 
arithmetic, draws 
geometrical figures, 
can find any date on 

















the calendar, and un- CHARLES ROSS BUCHANAN, 
derstands weather A three-year old boy of remarkable 
signals. He repeats aie! ~*~ Qn 

the days and months 

in their order and also the Roman notation. He can 
tell time by the clock, and understands punctuation 
and abbreviations, being able to state the abbreviation 
for every State in the Union. He can name twenty 
large cities in the United States, the oceans and great 
lakes, and also many rivers, mountains, and volcanoes. 
He talks about President Roosevelt, Andrew Carnegie, 
and John D. Rockefeller. He says that if he had the 
latter’s money he would buy a railroad, for he declares 
that he will be a railroad man when he ‘“‘gets big.’’ 
He talks a great deal, takes an interest in everything, 
forms opinions, and uses no childish language. He 
seems to have inherited much of his talent from his 
mother, Mrs. J. D. Buchanan, who was formerly a 
successful teacher. 
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BIG PILE OF FUEL FOR THE “ CHAMPION” BONFIRE ON THE CAMPUS, BUILT YEARLY 
BY THE FRESHMEN. 


This year an 1 barn, twelve rds of w i, boxes irre and ben es were irned—the flames 


re Ss ! feet and delighted t 1Sa pectators 


FIRST REGATTA EVER HELD ON LAKE CARNEGIE—THE JUNIOR CREW JUST AFTER 


ITS VICTORY OVER THE SOPHOMORE FOUR. 


Men in boat—Martin (bow), Scully Toland McCormick (stroke McCormick is also 


tain Of the football teal! 


FUN ON WATER AND WITH FIRE AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY.—From stereographs, copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, 





Folly of Worrying over Wrinkles. 
‘HE APPELLATE DIVISION of the New 

York Supreme Court has affirmed a judg- 
ment of $1,200 and $158 costs against the John 
H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute for un- 
skillful treatment in an attempt to remove a 
mole and wrinkles from the face of a woman 
patient. The plaintiff alleged that the “* beauti- 
fying ’’ treatment left her with worse facial 
defects: than she had “before taking.’’ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said that the education of a 
child should begin two hundred years before it 
was born; it is not necessary to carry the process 
of education in the art of being beautiful so 
far back as that, but the sooner women—and 
men, too—realize that the best, if not the only, 
method of preserving youthful features with 
advancing age is the cultivation of good habits 
early in life and the avoidance of rush and worry, 








A New Railroad Officer. 
W ITH A VIEW to putting an end to the petty 

annoyances which afflict travelers and 
prejudice them against railroads and corpora 
tions generally, several Western roads have 
created an official known as “General Public.’’ 
His duties are to observe the treatment of the 
public on hisown and other railroads, and to re 
port bad service on his own line and improved 
methods on rival lines. This is a common-sense 
procedure which should be generally imitated by 
public-service corporations. If it is adopted in 
the East perhaps the officers of some roads run- 
ning out of New York and other great cities may 
learn that many hurried, worried, and weary 
passengers are obliged to discover the time and 
place of departure of their trains by instinct if 
they cannot read the microscopic signs supposed 
to be displayed for their benefit, or find the func- 








the sooner will the standard of American good 
looks be raised, and incidentally the revenues of 


the ‘* beauty doctors ’’ lowered. : anil : 
7 IN PARIS, DEFYING ARREST. 


MARCELIN ALBERT, THE RINGLEADER OF THE MIDI DISORDERS’ HARANGUING 
4 VINE-GROWERS’ ASSEMBLAGE.—HE RECENTLY VISITED M. CLEMENCEAU 


tionaries—usually absent—whose business it is, 
or should be, to guide bewildered travelers 


through the mazes of a big railroad terminal. 
Victor Forbin. 





























GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, THE RADICAL-SOCIALIST PREMIER (HIMSELF A NATIVE OF 
THE MIDI) IN HIS STUDY.—L’Ii/lustrazione. 

















VAST ARMY OF “ DEMONSTRATING ” VINE-GROWERS ENTERING PERPIGNAN THROUGH THE 
ANCIENT GATE OF NOTRE DAME.—L' Illustration. 


SOME OF THE 250,000 MEN AND WOMEN WHO THREATENED THE GOVERNMENT 
AT CARCASSONNE.— L’/ilustration. 


REVOLUTIONARY AGITATION IN SOUTHERN FRANCE, 


PREMIER CLEMENCEAU, THE MAN OF THE HOUR IN THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


AND THE TURBULENT MOBS WITH WHICH HE IS DEALING. 
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TEXA FINANCIERS RUN UP TO SEE CONEY ISLAND MEMBERS OF THE TEXAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THEIR “ WOMEN FOLKS 


* SURVEYING THE ATTRACTIONS 
David Henry, Texas 


1 DREAMLAND 























A 20-TO-1 SHOT WINNING THE SUBURBAN HANDICAP -—NEALON, CHARLES E. DURNELL’S SHAKER SETTLEMENT AT HARRISON, 0., RAVAGED BY A 350,00 FIRE— RUINS OF THREE 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD HORSE, FINISHING FIRST IN THE GREAT 320,000 RACE, AT SHEEPS- BUILDINGS DESTROYED BY THE FLAMES, WHICH CAUSED THE DEATH OF THREE 
HEAD BAY, NEW YORK, WITH MONTGOMERY SECOND, AND BEACON LIGHT 


OF THE SISTERS AND SERIOUSLY INJURED TWO OF THE 
. THIRD. Press Photo Co., New York EKLDERS.— J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 
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MERRIEST BALL GAME OF THE SEASON - TEAMS OF THE NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA BOARDS OF ALDERMEN MARCHING TO THE BASEBALL GROUNDS IN PHILADELPHIA (WHERE THE 
HOME PLAYERS WON), HEADED BY PHILADELPHIA CITY FATHERS 


ATTIRED AS QUAKERS. Press Photo Co., New York, 
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JURY IN THE FAMOUS HAYWOOD CASE— THE TWELVE MEN 
BOISE, IDAHO, WHO WILL DECIDE THE FATE OF 
OF EX-GOVERNOR STEUNENBURG. 


LISTENING TO EVIDENCE AT (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) OFFICIAL BEGINNING OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


ONE OF THE ALLEGED MURDERERS MAYOR MCCLELLAN WITH A SILVER SPADE CUTTING SOD NEAR COLD SPRING, N, Y., 


Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


THE FIRST FORMAL STEP IN CONSTRUCTING THE $162,000,000 AQUEDUCT TO SUP 
Left to right, seated—S. D. Gilman, J. A. Robertson, George Powell, Thomas B. Gess PLY NEW YORK WITH WATER FROM THE CATSKILLS.—G. C. Waters, New Jersey. 
Daniel Clark. Standing, second row—Finley Mc Be: an, O. ‘\ Sebern, A. P. Burns, 
Samuel Russeil, H. F. Pe bes ar, Levi Smith, Lee 5S 


- Right to left—¢ ity ater Commissioners J]. Fdward Simmons president) and Charles A. Shaw; Mayc1 
chrivener, McClellan, City Water ¢ 


ommussioner Charles N. Chadwick 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—NEW JERSEY WINS 


EVENTS OF TIMELY INTEREST PICTORIALLY RECORDED BY THE EVER-WATCHFUL CAMERA EXPERTS, 
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Alaska the Tin Can’s Paradise 


HILE there is but one camp in Alaska’s 600,000 
square miles designated on the map Tin City 
because of its location in the tin-producing district 
there is scarcely a settlement that has not more obvious 
claim to the name, so tangible a part does tin play in 
the warp and woof of the Northland. But it is not 
of the tin that goes to waste on the surface of Amer- 
ica’s most northerly possession, nor the tin that min- 
ing experts tell us lies in untold quantities in the re- 
gions of York and Cape Prince of Wales, I would sing, 
but, rather, of the humblest guise this most useful, pro- 
saic of metals is wont to assume in the arctics—the 
tin can! Far more tin in the form of receptacles for 
preserved foods, illuminating, lubricating, and fuel 
oils has been brought into Alaska than has yet been 
taken out of its mines. Wherever in Alaska the in- 
trepid white man ventures the tin can keeps pace. 

The United States uses annually one-third of the 
world’s output of tin, and pays for it $25,500,000. 
How much of this purchase finds its way to Alaska in the 
guise of tin cans, the wastage on its surface discloses. 
In tin-can wastage alone Alaska has a king’s ransom. 
A country which produces almost nothing for the sus- 
tenance of human life naturally forces its inhabitants 
to be dependent upon tin-canned foods. Behring Sea 
in winter is the dumping ground for the discarded tin 
cans of the camps bordering its coast. When the ice 
breaks, after an eight months’ continuous freeze, 
Behring Sea carries out to the Pacific Ocean islands of 
ice with. veritable Eiffel Towers of empty tin cans, gay 
in the labels of the world’s canned stuffs! Every ice 
cake that inland creeks and rivers empty into Behring 
Sea likewise glistens with tin-can garbage. Besides this 
immense quantity carried out to sea, equal numbers 
of cans strew the tundra and the inlying hills. Fortune 
awaits the man who learns to utilize this wastage. A 
vain effort was made at Nome in its second year to 
erect a smelter to save the solder. 

The vanguard of civilization in the Northland, now 
as in the first rush to the Klondike, or our own Alas- 
kan gold-fields, is the homely Standard Oil five-gallon 
tin can. Well-filled, the can assures light and heat 
to man and beast, as well as fuel and lubrication for 
the machinery brought into the country at tremendous 
labor and expense to extract gold from Mother Earth’s 
frozen embrace. Empty, the can was and continues 
indispensable to the fortune-seeker, the ‘‘ musher ’’ on 
trail or in camp. 

Necessity’s inventive power is nowhere, perhaps, 
so variously or ingeniously demonstrated as in the 
uses to which “‘sourdough’’ (one who has seen the 
ice come and go—so named from the batch of sour 
dough the early miner or prospector kept in his cabin 
to make pancakes) and ‘“‘chechaco’’ ( tenderfoot ) 
put the Standard Oil’s empty tin can in Alaska. To 
one argonaut who brought a stove into the country 
there were hundreds unmindful of this essential of 
Jack Frost’s kingdom. For love or money a stove 
was not to be had in Dawson’s first days, and likewise 
it was beyond the dream of avarice in Seward Penin- 
sula. It took not a little ready cash to ship ‘‘ mere 
man’”’ across Behring Sea’s treacherous waste in 
those epoch-making summer days of the Nome stam- 
pede, while freightage was often unpurchasable. The 
rank and file of fortune-seekers ventured into the 
Arctics with scarcely more baggage than their backs 
would carry. When on trail or in camp heat became 
imperative, and it was the discarded Standard Oil can 
that came to the rescue. By knocking out the bot- 
tom of one can and inserting it into the open top of a 
second can and pounding the edges together, was 
secured a hollow ten-gallon, rectangular structure of 
tin, which admirably served for the body of a stove. 
Into a hole bored at one end of the upper surface was 
fitted a bottomless, headless one-gallon can, which 
served as a chimney. Empty carnation cream or 
evaporated potato cans at either corner of the rectan- 
gular one gave height to the shining whole. When 
can support was wanting, hillocks of earth or frost- 
bound scrub- willows lifted the stove from the ground. 


Often duplicates of the improvised stove-body were’ 


placed under or over the fuel receptacle serving for 
oven or snow-water boiler. Frequently both oven 
and boiler were kept sizzling, the fire between fed by 
whatever fuel the locality afforded. Many an arctic 
bird or frozen fish has been turned to succulent brown 
in a ‘‘ sourdough’s’’ Standard Oil can oven, while the 
flitches of bacon and bushels of beans the stove has 
brought to life-saving, if not wholly appetizing, state 
are past telling. 

There are housewives on the Yukon and in Seward 
Peninsula who will tell you that never in the sheet- 
iron ranges which rise of fortune or increased rapid 
transit now brings them have they baked bread to so 
wholesome a brown as in the oven of the Standard Oil 
tin-can stove. Lightness of weight, ease with which 
they may be taken apart and readjusted, make them 
still the joy, the indispensable companion, of the 
“‘musher’’ who ventures remotely without hope of 
meeting a road-house, or of the prospector who never 
can count on how far he may wander or when be forced 
to pitch camp. Thrown over a dog’s back, strapped 
to a sledge, or thrust into a musher’s pack, the tin-can 
stove makes its way through the spongy, often death- 
ensnaring, tundra, over snow-incrusted mountains, 
abreast blizzards Esquimaux shun, or across treacher- 
ous streams —wherever leads the lust for gold. So 
deftly did a Fairbanks miner fashion a stove out of 


By Lida Rose McCabe 


tin cans without solder or rivets that a prospector gave 
him for it an ounce of gold dust—nineteen dollars. 
The tin can’s most formidable rival in the heating 
role—a rival that holds right of way, despite every 
heating apparatus brought across Behring Sea—is the 
iron drum. It was at Fox River road-house I first en- 
countered the erstwhile drum masquerading as a base- 
burner. ‘‘ Never seed one afore ?’’ asked mine host, 
Dutch Charley, as he dropped the lid to thrust armfuls 
of fir and spruce into the yawning mouth. It was a 
midnight in July. The huge iron cylinder rested hori- 
zontally on a square of zinc. One end dropped on a 
hinge forming the stove-door, while from the opposite 
end turned a pipe that found outlet in the road-house 


* roof. 


” 


**My God !’’ said a veteran “‘ musher,’’ reverently 
rather than blasphemously, as we listened to the 
crackle and roar of the Druid children scampering up 
the chimney. ‘‘How often that stove has. meant 
heaven tome! Many is the night and day on trail its 
red-hot sides have mocked me as I trudged through 
snow-drifts, counting the miles until I should get to it.’’ 
**Me too !’’ chipped in a Falstaffian drummer for beer. 

One hundred and ten gallons is an iron @rum’s ca- 
pacity. The drums are manufactured in England, and 
after use in the London gas works they come to 
America filled with nitro-glycerine and creosote. The 
latter is largely used in the United States to preserve 
wharf and bridge piles from barnacles. When emptied, 
the Standard Oil Company is the exclusive purchaser 
of the drum, in which it ships to Alaska gasoline and 
distillate, the main fuels employed in operating mining 
machinery. Second, rather third, hand the drums may 
be bought in San Francisco from eight to fifteen dol- 
lars apiece. In Dawson they sold the first year of 
the stampede as high as one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars apiece, and rarely have they fallen below sixty, 
so greatly are they valued as stoves. Made of light 
steel plate, they do not warp or crack as do sheet-iron 
stoves, and having been subjected to severest arctic 
tests and never found wanting, they continue the mo- 
tive power of almost every Alaskan road-house or 
warm-storage plant. One of the most notable drum 
stoves is at John Dexter’s road-house at Chenek, on 
Golfvin Bay, eighty miles from Nome. The drum 
stands on one end, and is fed from the top, while 
the pipe is inserted in the side. Chenek, like Nome, 
is timberless. Sea driftwood is not always at hand. 
John Dexter’s stove has an iron grating which enables 
coal to share with wood the task of heating the fa- 
mous old road-house over which reigns one of Alaska’s 
most celebrated squaaws—Molly Dexter. 

What the earthen jar is to the water-carrier of fair 
Capri, the five-gallon Standard Oil tin can is to the 
water vender of Nome. Fresh water is one of Seward 
Peninsula’s scarcest commodities. For drinking and 
all domestic use water is piped in summer across four 
or more miles of tundra into Nome from Moonlight 
Springs, which bubble pure and sparkling all the year 
round, in defiance of Jack Frost, out of the heart of a 
neighboring mountain. At a supply station in the 
camp, venders fill their carts daily and deliver the 
fluid from door to door. The water wagons of Nome 
are one of this most northerly seaport’s picturesque 
features. In summer they are two-wheel carts with 
a sheet-iron cylinder swaying on an axle. A trough 
runs on either side, in which stand shining rows of five- 
gallon tincans. The driver’s seat projects from the 
left side, and as the cart jogs along like an Irish jaunt- 
ing-car, the driver’s effort to hold on suggests a side- 
saddle equestrian at the mercy of a hard trotter. 
Where formerly water retailed at the uniform price of 
one dollar for twelve buckets, the five-gallon tin can 
at two bits or twenty-five cents is the standard meas- 
ure of value. No habitation, from Uncle Sam’s cari- 
cature of a court-house or his barn-like official struc- 
tures on Barrack Square to the humblest miner’s shack 
or Esquimau igloo, is without the five-gallon water can. 

Of late Moonlight water is being piped into private 
cabins, either for individual use or as a station to 
which neighbors may go to fill their cans, paying the 
station-keeper. the fixed price. For this accommoda- 
tion the company allows the station-keeper his or her 
water free. Red placards bearing ‘‘W’’ in a window 
or on the door tell the water vender when his supply is 
wanted. In winter the water market is another story. 
The Moonlight pipes freeze and are buried under ava- 
lanches of snow. Twice a week a big wagon with a 
four-horse team breaks through the snow and ice of 
the tundra into the mountains and brings back a drink- 
ing supply at an increased price. For laundry and 
other domestic use the vender gets water by chopping 
holes through the ice of Snake River and hauling it up 
in the most laborious, primitive way. Often, before 
he can come back for a second filling of his cart, the 
ice has frozen a foot thick. 

Malamute dogs vie with Normandy horses in haul- 
ing the winter carts, whichare onrunners. The cylin- 
drical sheet-iron barrel of summer gives way in winter 
to a rectangular wooden box lined with tin, into which 
the water is poured and closely boarded up. To keep 
it as well as the vender from freezing, sometimes a 
stove-pipe rises beside the driver’s seat, its smoke and 
the vender’s breath playing sorry tricks with an at- 
mosphere registering from twenty to sixty degrees 


below zero. In delivering, the vender lifts the wagon lid - 


and dips into the five-gallon can, and while he is carry- 
ing it from wagon to house the water often freezes in- 


side and out, while the wagon, from constant dripping, 
is one glistening mass of icicles. Wash-day in Seward 
Peninsula, especially in winter, is a day of trial and 
tribulation to the most resourceful or indifferent house 
keeper. 

The five-gallon Standard Oil tin can is also the 
foundation of Alaskan sanitation. The relentless sun 
of an aretic summer robs the scavenger of the veil 
which more discreet regions throw over his nightly 
work. To Behring Sea and the tundra dumps are the 
tin eans of his nocturnal gathering consigned, to be 
replaced by fresh vintage. As 100,000 tin cans make 
annual pilgrimage into Alaska, and empty cans may be 
had with or without the asking, the supply, happily, in 
this instance, more than meets the demand. As roof- or 
hou e-covering the tin can is equally invaluable. Many 
stores and houses are constructed entirely of tin oil 
cans. Impervious to rain or snow, and proof against 
wind, they were a godsend when the only other available 
material was earth, canvas, or tar-paper. The origi- 
nator of the first tin-can house in Seward Peninsula 
was Colonel Charles Sheaf, the present superintendent 
of construction of the Nome-Arctic Railroad. **I was 
employed my first Alaskan winter in the court-house,’’ 
said Colonel Sheaf, recalling the incident. ‘** Every 
night, on my way home, | picked up on the beach or 
in the tundra one or more five-gallon tin cans and car 
ried them to the shack I called home. I beat out each 
can to a level, and when I had a goodly number I set 
up the frame work of acabin. Lumber was scarce 
that winter at $150 a thousand feet. I made my 
cabin frame of drift-wood gathered from the beach. 
As a woman sews blocks for a log-cabin quilt, I con- 
tinued to collect cans and tack them on to the frame 
one at atime. Often weeks would go by without my 
finding a can, then unexpectedly I would stumble upon 
a half-dozen. That was my busy day and the cabin 
made rapid strides. I kept at it until the whole was 
made doubly weather-proof by an inside lining of tin 
cans, as the picture shows. When my can house was 
completed I banked it with snow and tundra and was 
snug as a bug in a rug, and the envy of the whole 
camp.’’ The cabin still stands and is occupied, but has 
ceased to be a novelty, so largely have tin-can houses 
multiplied. 

When paint is available, tin-can houses and roofs 
are thickly coated, often giving a refreshing dash of 
color to the bleak landscape. Paint is no longer the 
luxury it once was in the Northland, and so hungry 
for verdant hues are the denizens of Nome’s treeless 
waste, that all kinds of habitation are liable to break 
out in veritable Finnegan greens. The increased use 
of paint has not tended to decrease the tin-can wast- 
age, since it is in cans it reaches the consumer. De- 
spite the coming of corrugated iron sheeting as a build- 
ing protector (there is no fire insurance in the penin- 
sula), its costliness debars its general use. Even 
those who have struck ‘‘ pay’”’ are content to flatten 
out the discarded cans. 

Searcely less homely or picturesque is the réle of 
the one-gallon tin cans. As flower-pots they are first 
aid to the lover of the beautiful in a pathetic attempt 
to make a window or front yard blossom as the rose. 
It is no unusual sight on the Nome-Arctiec Railroad to 
have track laborers board open freight cars carrying 
one-gallon cans filled with wild-flowers plucked from 
the tundra’s riotous bloom, for home decoration or 
transplanting. These cans are also used by thrifty 
housewives for the preserving of blue- and salmon- 
berries, which grow in wild profusion in the tundra 
and on the hillside. The tin cans are no mean substitute 
for glass preserving jars, which until very lately were 
unattainable at any price, and now sell for three dol- 
lars a dozen. 

Cut in two, the cans are converted into all sorts 
of toilet receptacles, serving as wash-bowls in almost 
every mining-camp of the arctics. Notwithstanding 
granite- and porcelain-ware are now to be bought in 
the shops, and many homes possess them, no kitchen, 
however well equipped, is without one or more five- 
gallon tin cans, standing un dresser or bench, or hang- 
ing outside the door. The Esquimaux, with the imita- 
tiveness of their Japanese progenitors, have not been 
slow to recognize their usefulness and the white man’s 
preference for them. In berry and fishing season 
they are wont now to discard their vessels of wood, 
sealskin, or walrus hide for the tin can, whose utility 
they first learned aboard American whaling vessels. 
Indeed, so broadcast, so varied is the réle of the 
Standard Oil tin can in the Northland, that no Alaskan 
would be surprised should the final discoverer of the 
North Pole find one dangling from that long-sought 
pinnacle. 
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The Secret of Beauty 


OF THE SKIN, SCALP, HAIR, AND HANDs Is THE FREE 
ACTION OF THE PORES. 


Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest 
of emollients for preserving, purifying, and beautify- 
ing the skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for 
softening, whitening, and soothing red, rough, and 
sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily sug- 
gest themselves to women, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
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Y ORATOR AND HIS INTERESTED AUDIENCE. TYPICAL STREET SCENE ON THE NIGHT OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
J. & H. D. Lee, Penusyivania. A. B. Phelan, New York. 


LITTLE ONES HAVING A FOURTH OF JULY PARADE OF THEIR OWN. SETTING OFF A DEAFENING CANNON CRACKER. 
Mary H. Northend, Massachusetts. Mrs. FE. E. Trumbull. 


“MISS COLUMBIA” AND HER ATTENDANTS IN A PATRIOTIC CELEBRATION AT DETROIT. 
Fred G. Wrizht, Michizan 


“MISS LIBERTY,” THE EMBODIMENT OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. PRIZE WINNER, 310.) MOTHER AND CHILDREN CELEBRATING THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 
Boston Photo News Co., Massachusetts. M.A. Yauch, New York. 


SPECIAL FOURTH-OF-JULY PHOTO CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
PICTORIAL EXPRESSIONS OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INDEPENDENCE DAY TO YOUTHFUL AMERICANS, 
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MEN WHO SERVED ON THE CRUISER “YANKEE” AND IN OTHER STATIONS, MARCHING UP TO THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE TO RECEIVE THEIR MEDALS. 





The Tragic Mys- 
teries of the Sea. 


| URING last year nine- 

teen vessels that sailed 
from Atlantic ports were 
never heard from after- 
ward. How they were lost 
no one knows. It is prob- 
able that most of then 
went to the bottom of the 


ocean. It is quite possible 
that one or two were 
burned. It may be that 


one or two are still afloat 
as abandoned and water- 
lorged derelicts. Of their 
crews numbering 257 offi- 
cers and men there survives 
no one to tell the story of 
the manner in which his 
ship met her fate. Yet we 
may be sure that not all: 
these men went down with 
their ships. Some of ‘them 
were doubtless afloat for 
days in life-boats or on 
rafts or spars. It is not 
pleasant to think of the 
sufferings they endured till 
hope died within them. 
The fate of missing ships, 
of whose crews not asingle 








Timpson, of New York, 
ex-commissioner of educa- 
tion, and for twenty-five 
years prominently connect- 
ed with the American News 
Company. 

Rev. Dr. Norman E. 
Fox, of Morristown, N. J., 
a leading Baptist clergy- 
man, author of several 
books, and former mayor 
of Morristown. 

General William Duf 
field, of Washington, Civil 
War veteran, oldest gradu 
ate of Columbia University, 
long superintendent’ of 
United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Lucien V. Baker, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., for 
mer United States Senator 
from Kansas. 

Emory Foster, of the 
editorial staff of the New 
York Evening World, wide- 
ly known newspaper writer. 

Dr. Emanuel Mandel, of 
Berlin, Germany, recog- 
nized as the greatest lu- 
nacy expert in the world. 

Dr. Willard Parker, one 
of New York’s best-known 
physicians. 








survivor is left, is the most 
tragic of mysteries. The 
statistics of them can be 
briefly set down, but who 
shall record the heart- 
breaks that they signify ? 
These nineteen missing At- 
lantic ships represented six 
nations, England, the United States, France, Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden. The comparatively quiet Pacific 
also had similar tragic mysteries, its missing ships 
numbering four, with crews numbering eighty-eight. 
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Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


ZRA SUTTON, of Braintree, Mass., formerly one 

of the best-known baseball players in the country. 

Colonel Alexander Hogeland, of Louisville, Ky., 
known as the ** Newsboys’ Friend,’’ and father of the 
curfew law. 

Abraham M. Scharkansky, of New York, a leading 
Yiddish poet and dramatist. 

Rear-Admiral Thomas B. Webb, U. S. N., retired, 
famous as a naval constructor during the Civil War. 


GUESTS AT THE LUNCHEON ON BOARD THE NAVAL RESERVE SHIP “ NEWARK.” 


W. Miller, head of the New York Naval Militia ; Governor Hughes, Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, and 


Commodore Oscar Dahl, of the Norwegian war-ship Harald Haartagre. 


HONORS TO NEW YORK’S NAVAL MILITIA VETERANS OF THE SPANISH WAR, 


Photographs by H. D. Blauvelt. 


Isidor Wormser, of New York, 
eminent banker, with an inter- 
national reputation. 





) Senor Muro, of Madrid, one 
eS of the most important leaders of 
. the Spanish republican party. 

3 Professor Alexander Stewart 


Herschel, of Slough, England, 
distinguished astronomer. 

George Hussey Earle, one of 
Philadelphia’s best-known citi- 
zens, and a delegate to the first 
Republican national convention. 

Orange J. Salisbury, of Salt 
Lake City, capitalist, and a prom- 
inent figure in Utah politics. 

Captain Thomas’ William 














ISIDOR WORMSER, 
One of New York’s most 
prominent financiers. 


A Valuable Little 
Book for Tourists. 


WE KNOW of no other 


such handy compen- 
dium of information for American travelers abroad as 
Presbrey’s ‘‘ Information Guide for Transatlantic Trav- 
elers,’’ the fifth edition of which has just been issued 
by the Frank Presbrey Company, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York, at 25 cents. Among its features 
of especial value are the chapters on preparation for 
foreign travel, nautical terms and usages, customs 
regulations, rates of railroad and steamship fare in 
Europe, information for automobile tourists, the inter- 
national code of signals at sea, house flags and funnel- 
marks of transatlantic steamships, records and other 
statistics of liners, and the maps of the approaches to 
the principal ports of Europe and the United States. 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. ‘‘Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. - 


























FINE AND WELL-EQUIPPED NORWEGIAN BATTLE-SHIP 
IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


FIRST NORWEGIAN 


HARALD HAARFAGRE” ANCHORED 


STALWART SAILORS ABOARD THE “ HARALD HAARFAGRE” ANSWERING 


TO ROLL-CALL. 


WAR-SHIP TO VISIT THE UNITED STATES.—Photographs by H. D. Biauveit. 
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The Ancient an 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, May 25th, 1907. 

HE AVERAGE American, when abroad, is rather 

inclined to point to the big industrial combines of 
his country with a huge amount of national pride. 
While the subject of trusts was up for discussion re- 
cently in the smoking-room of a steamship running be- 
tween Vladivostok and Shanghai, an American, who 
had been listening in silence to the discussion, re- 
marked: “‘It may be true that trusts do all the harm 
you say—that they are illegal and ought to be sup- 
pressed. We will lay all that aside for a moment, or 
until you can show me any other country on God’s 
footstool that contains enough first-class brains, 
hustle, and push to organize a successful trust of any 
kind.’’ 

To this a very intelligent Chinese, a graduate of 
Yale, who had not spoken during the first part of the 
debate, replied: ‘‘So you think the United States is 
the only country that has the requisite brains to organ- 
ize trusts, do-you? Iam sorry to have to disillusion 
you, but trusts existed in China long before Columbus 
set forth on his voyage of discovery. And, what is 
more, they exist to-day. We have our own names for 
such commercial organizations, but to the foreigners 
in our country they are known as ‘trade guilds.’ If 
any of you intend to make a study of economic covu- 
tions in China I believe you will find much to interest 
you in the guilds.’’ 

I was impressed by what the Yale man said. In 
spite of the fact that I was not a newcomer in the far 
East, and had on divers trips visited nearly every part 
of China, I was compelled to admit to myself that I 
had not paid much attention to the many commercial 
associations or guilds. A few days later I had an op- 
portunity to begin a study of the guilds. It would re- 
quire too much space to record even a small part of 
what I learned about them, and I merely scratched the 
surface of the subject. I learned that the guilds are 
in reality trusts, and that they have existed since before 
the birth of Confucius. So America is not the birthplace 
of trusts. However, I want to tell the readers of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY about the oldest, and at the same 
time the most interesting, of the guilds. It is the 
Beggars’ Guild. 

The Beggars’ Guild is an association of beggars, and 
its influence is felt all over the empire. The mind of 
man runneth not so far back as to be able to say when 
this unique institution was organized It has its 
head men in every province in the empire, and these 
heads in turn report to the chief of the guild and his 
board of advisers, who reside in Shanghai. Every 
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By Sam B, Trissel 


city, town, and community that is visited by travelers 
has a representative of the guild, and these men em- 
ploy the men, women, and children who carry on the 
actual work of soliciting alms. The occupation is re- 
garded so favorably by many natives that there is no 
lack of applicants for admission to the guild. 

Travelers who visit China declare that the beggars 
of this land are the most persistent, the dirtiest, and 
most loathsome to be found anywhere on earth. It is 
marvelous to contemplate the number of small chil 
dren to be seen begging in China, and the thing that 
strikes every stranger out here is the large number of 
deformed men, women, and children that follow sight- 
seers about. Upon investigation I learned that the 
officials of the guild have their agents constantly scour- 
ing China for children that are misshapen at birth. 
The more hideous the deformity the greater asset it 
becomes to the guild. It is not at all uncommon for 
children to be deliberately crippled and then sent out 
to beg. Quite naturally a large percentage of the 
malformations are fakes pure and simple. I have 
seen men trussed up in all manner of uncomfortable 
positions in order to attract the attention of strangers. 
The slightest investigation will reveal the fake. Un- 
less a native is either a member or an employé of the 
Beggars’ Guild he cannot solicit alms. This is where 
the trust feature of the business comes in. The trust 
pays the government well for the privilege of bleeding 
charitably-inclined strangers, and so well is it under- 
derstood that outsiders must not intrude that none at- 
tempts it. Among the reforms which the progress- 
ists in China would do well to undertake, when, if 
ever, they come into power, is the abolition of this 
most detestable and debasing of monopolies. There 
is nothing that casts more discredit on a nation than 
its toleration of swarms of beggars. 

The receipts from begging in China are enormous. 
No one not acquainted with the deliberations of the 
inner circles knows anything near the real sum that is 
inveigled out of kind-hearted people by these impostors 
every year. But from talks I have had recently with 
well-informed Chinese, and missionaries who have lived 
out here for years, I am led to believe that the amount 
cannot be much less than 2,500,000 Mexican dollars 
annually. There are any number of the beggars who 
are not actual members of the guild, being only em- 
ployés, but in time all are taken into full membership. 
The method of distributing the ‘‘swag’”’ is a secret. 
Men who have been street beggars in Shanghai, Peking, 
and Canton for years are known to be very wealthy, 
and in the city of Tien-Tsin one of the most valuable 
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rows of modern flats is in the name of a beggar who 
has solicited alms on the bund from incoming and out- 
going passengers for many years. There are many 
other similar cases throughout the empire. The head 
officials of the Beggars’ Guild—nearly all of them men 
who have spent much of their time attired in rags beg- 
ging on the streets of various cities*-live in vice-regal 
style. They own grand houses, which. are most gor- 
geously furnished, and they are looked up to and re- 
spected on every hand, in spite of the fact that their 
calling is well known. No doubt this sounds queer to 
Westerners, but ** East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet,’’ is as true to-day as it 
was when Kipling first said it. 

My first experience with the Beggars’ Guild— 
though I did not know it at the time—was at New- 
chwang during the Russo-Japanese War. I, as well as 
the rest of my brother war correspondents who were 
stationed in that place, was greatly bothered bya gang 
of most persistent beggars. So aggressive did they 
become in their appeals that we held a council of war 
and debated some means of ridding ourselves of the 
curse. We decided that we would single out one man 
and make a proposition to pay him one Mexican dollar 
per diem on condition that he would keep the rest of 
the bunch from us. We sought out Jo-Jo, as we had 
learned to call him. Jo-Jo was a poor devil who was 
badly bent and had great difficulty in walking. Through 
one of the hotel servants we told him what we wanted. 
He agreed to the proposition, and it worked like a 
charm—until Jo-Jo demanded a raise of fifty cents a 
day. 

One morning in August—it was the great Chinese 
holiday, the Festival of the Dragon—four of us corre- 
spondents were at breakfast, when a visitor was an- 
nounced. We repaired to the hotel sitting-room to 
meet our guest, whom we thought might be a Russian 
general, or at least a colonel, who had come to tell us 
that we were to be allowed to depart for Mukden im- 
mediately. Our surprise may probably be surmised-— 
though I doubt it—when I say that the visitor was 
none other than old Jo-Jo. But we did not recognize 
him at first. He was changed. His filthy rags had 
been discarded and he was enwrapped in silks and 
satins. His head had been looked after by a barber, 
and his long queue was shiny with oil. He was no 
longer bent, but stood as straight as an arrow. When 
he entered the room his face broke into a smile and he 
held out his hand tous. We did not ask for any ex- 
planations, but proceeded to hustle him out into the 
street. Then we sought our servant interpreter and 

asked him to inquire of Jo-Jo the 











TORNADO WHICH SWEPT THE COUNTRY NEAR UTICA, N. Y., ON 
JUNE 13TH, 1857.—Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, 


July 4th, 1557, and copyrighted. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 

ALLOONING had its devotees in 1857, who were 

willing to take risks as great as their successors 
of to-day. One of the American enthusiasts was a 
man named Steiner, who on June 18th made an ascent 
from Butfalo. Toward night his balloon was carried 
over Lake Erie, and he descended in the hope of being 
rescued by some vessel. He attracted the attention 
of the captain of a steamer, but was obliged to leap 
into the water before the boat’s crew could catch up 
with and rescue him ; his balloon was carried away by 
the high wind and wrecked. 

The number of violent storms which occurred in 
June, 1857, inclined many persons to the belief that 
the great comet of that year was exerting amaleficent 
influence upon the weather. The tornado which swept 
the country near Utica, N. Y., on June 13th and killed 
the wife and child of a farmer was made the occasion 
of a long discussion of comets and their effects in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY of July 4th, the writer’s conclusion 
being ‘“‘that comets have a sensible effect upon the 
atmosphere of our earth, deranging its equilibrium.”’ 











nature of his visit. We learned that 
the fellow, who actually regarded 
himself as a worthy and serviceable 
employé, had merely come on this 
holiday morning to pay his respects 
to his employers. We did not know 
then that we had had an opportunity 
to entertain an official of the Beg- 
gars’ Guild, or we might have handled 
him with more gentleness than we 
did. 




















AN AERONAUT ABANDONING HIS BALLOON IN A STORM ON 


Reproduced from Leslie 


s Weekly 


LAKE ERIE, TO BE RESCUED RY A PASSING STEAMER, 
July 4th, 1857, and copyrighted, 
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RUDE “’DOBE” CABIN AT NOME— OIL CANS USED FOR WINDOW FRAMES OIL CANS UTILIZED IN “ STRIPPING” AND “ ROCKING” AT GOLD HILL—CABIN WITH OIL CAN 
AND ROOF VON TILATOR CHIMNEY IN RIGHT BACKGROUND. — Curt 
, 
' 
<— 
ON THE SNAKE RIVER AT NOME— HOUSE (AT RIGHT), IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, “ BOARDED IN” WITH OIL CANS.— McCabe. 
r 4 
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\T NOME, IN OIL CANS, ON A SLED DRAWN BY NOME’S FIRST “LONG TOM,” PRIMITIVE STATIONARY ROCKER, MADE OF OIL CANS, EMPLOYED IN 


DELIVERING WATER 
GOLD MINING ON BEHRING SEA BEACH.—Dobbs, 


DONKEY—TIN-CAN HOUSE AT RIGHT. Mie’ abe 


























INTERIOR OF COLONEL SHEAF’S HOUSE AT NOME FINISHED WITH FLATTENED- FIRST TIN-CAN HOUSE IN NOME, ERECTED BY CULONEL SHEAF 
OUT OIL CANS.—Hammond. IN 1898. Bameoad, 


THE TIN CAN A BOON TO THE DWELLERS IN ALASKA. 


HOUSES AND MINING APPARATUS CONSTRUCTED FROM STANDARD OIL CANS AND THE LATTER UTILIZED BY THE 
WATER-VENDERS OF THE FAR NORTH.—See page &. BE 
, ' 
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TYPE OF ARTIFICIA1, DEFORMITY MUCH IN FASHION 












































THE FAMOUS JO-J0, CHIEF OF THE NEWCHWANG MENDICANTS’ BLIND BEGGAR OF AMOY, WITH HIS LEADER--HE HAS 
THROUGHOUT CHINA. UNION, AND TWO OF HIS UNDERLINGS. BEEN FORTY YEARS IN THE BUSINESS. 
a SUCH CRIPPLES AS THIS ARE IN GREAT A SHANGHAI BEGGAR WHOM MANY CANTON BEGGAR WHO IS REPUTED TO AN OLD-TIMER, HEAD GRAFTER OF CHE-FOO, 
DEMAND BY THE GUILD. TOURISTS WILL REMEMBEP,. BE WORTH AT LEAST $100,000, TAKING HIS EASE AT HOME. 



































d tAGAMUFFIN W WNS SOME 
WHERE SOME OF THE ALMS OF TOURISTS GO—BEGGARS . ave ver o — SUCH APPEALS TO CHARITY AS THIS ARE MADE AT RAILWAY 


LOLLING IN AN OPIUM DEN. ” ae teenie STATIONS IN NORTHERN CHINA. 


“LAZARUS, INCORPORATED, IN THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. 
‘ BEGGARY IN CHINA REDUCED TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM, AND SOME OF ITS WEALTHIEST AND MOST EMINENT EXPONENTS. 
Photographs by Sam B. Trissel. See page 11. 
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What Notable People Are Talking About 


*LYNCHING™ OF THE RAILROADS PREVENTED. 


F ¢ 1f 


T IS amazing how large a part of our every-day 
mental attitudes, whether as to men or public 
policies or passing 
events, are the result 
of the lynching habit. 
I want to thank Gov- 
ernor Hughes for sav- 
ing this State from a 
lynching. By his veto 
of the so-called two- 
cent railroad bill he has 
prevented the railroads 
of the State of New 
York from being lynch- 
ed, and I believe that 
that act is destined to 
be the beginning of a 
more rational period in 
the development of 
public opinion. He has 
shown to the world a 
man of high place, and 
DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, . SPOKen of for other 
Er PR aS eae places, who was not 
"ach Brothers. afraid of the mob; a 
man who demands for 
the citizens of the State, whether individuals or cor- 
porate interests, even-handed justice. 

















“THE RISING TIDE OF A DEMOCRATIC 
ECONOMY.” 


Al 1 LLIAMS, OF THE HILADEI 1A ** PRESS.” 


In business the individual will, sometimes arbitrary, 
is still supreme. Trade is still under a competition 
which approaches war. Our corporations are under a 
despotic personal control, little modified by the votes 
of shareholders. Through all the world of trade and 
of production the old rule and the old system with 
which society began, and out of which it has grown in 
religion and in the business of government, still re- 
mains supreme. Its working, instead of tending to 
equality, tends to inequality. Nothing has so grown 
upon the public consciousness as the conviction that 
the economic system of which we are a part is at war 
with the democratic principles which controi the rest 
of the organized activities of our nation. As self-rule 
is applied to the control of economic agencies, experi- 
ments will come, failures will succeed, and the suc- 
cesses will at last bear fruit. In time the lesson of 
ascertaining the will, of awakening the responsibility, 
and securing the rule of a great mass of scattered pol- 
icy-holders or shareholders will be solved. But the 
mere circumstance that the attempt is made to solve 
i+ that the absolute rule of our great insurance com- 
panies, which a short three years ago seemed as pow- 
erful, as impregnable, and as permanent as any Old 
World despotism, should have disappeared in a day and 
been succeeded by even an attempt to govern through 
the many for the many, instead of by the few for the 
few, is itself a gauge of the rising tide of a demo- 
cratic economy. 


FALSE FRIENDS OF LABOR. 
BY MGR. JOHN H,. FOX, VICAR-GENERAL OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESE 
OF TRENTON, N. J 


A wave of discontent and unrest is spreading over 
the country, causing thoughtful men to fear for the 
future. This wave is caused by the agitation of un- 
scrupulous demagogues who, impelled by selfish mo- 
tives, work upon the passions of the laboring classes. 
These socialistic and anarchistic agitators paint in 
vivid colors the ease and luxury of the wealthy and 
exaggerate the burdens and hardships of the poor. 
They point to a few instances of the misuse of wealth 
and they declare that all wealth is an evil and should 
be destroyed. They endeavor to keep up a constant 
friction between capital and labor by continually whis- 
pering into the ears of labor that capital is its natural 
enemy. Were they friends of the laboring classes they 
would teach them that labor and capital are necessary 
for each other and should live in perfect harmony— 
that their interests are so identical that if you injure 
one the other suffers. These agitators take care to 
conceal the fact that never in the history of the world 
was labor so well paid as it is at the present time in 
this country ; that workingmen were never so well 
provided with the comforts of life and the educational 
opportunities for their children were never so great. 


EDUCATION FOR CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES. 
BY GOVERNOR CHARLES K. HUGHES, OF NEW YORK 


All there is in education is in the development of 
the capacity for making discrimination. All there is in 
government, all there is in any one of the institutions 
which we prize is the emphasis that is placed upon 
just and proper discrimination ; and what we need just 
now in this country at a time when there is so much 
proper emphasis upon the relation of government to 
public service, what we most need is this faculty of 
discrimination applied in the direction of having the 
right thing done and having all things done right. 
And therefore it is that we may look with confidence 
upon our future because of the extraordinary develop- 
ment of our institutions of learning, where discrimina- 
tion is taught and where the faculty of close observa- 
tion and the facility for reaching sound conclusions are 
developed and trained. We want in connection with 


all these public questions a damper put only upon the 
man who insists in talking without thinking, and hav- 
ing things done without regard to their essential jus- 
tice and merely because it may be pointed out as a 
thing accomplished. With the amplitude of our pro- 
visions for education, with the extraordinary resources 
of our youth and our higher schools of all kinds, we 
shall not suffer so long as the American people remem- 
ber that everything must proceed in accordance with 
good reasoning, after careful deliberation, after dis- 
criminating study, and then it must be settled no mat- 
ter who stands in the way of the great final judgment. 


PROPER REGULATION OF CONCENTRATED 
WRALTII. 


The irresponsibility of the wielder of millions of 
capital which has heretofore accompanied his exercise 
of power in the business communities it is now settled 
must have an end; and the limitations which shall 
effectually end it will be dictated by experience and 
the statesmanlike acumen of the coming generation. 
Such a change cannot be effected in a short time. 
Such a change cannot be brought about by mere de- 
nunciation and indiscriminate condemnation, whether 
delivered from a stump or contained in the provisions 
of law. They must and will be fashioned ultimately 
by the hand of one or many, who shall realize the 
necessity for maintaining the institution of private 
property and the freedom of individual initiative on 
the one hand, and of restraining the well-recognized 
abuses and illegalities of the exercise of the power of 
concentrated wealth to achieve monopoly by duress. 
Such regulation is possible, and it only needs experi- 
ence and earnest effort, honest and courageous and 
expeditious courts, intelligent and fearless juries, to 
enforce the regulations which shall teach those who 
would otherwise offend and misuse the power of con- 
centrated wealth that it is not only moral and con- 
ducive to their happiness, but also profitable, to ob- 
serve the regulations that the quickened conscience of 
the people has insisted upon introducing upon the stat 
ute-book. The same general observations are appli- 
cable to railroads, as they exercise a public function. 


OUR APPALLING INDUSTRIAL DEATII-ROLL, 


AR T. DAVIE 


The United States is justly suffering the reproach 
of permitting the most reckless waste of human life 
of any civilized country in the world. This sad fact 
is amply sustained by our own statistics. Other in- 
dustrial countries which we have completely out- 
stripped in the race for the world’s business have con- 
sidered special regulation of dangerous trades and ma- 
chinery a positive necessity of modern industry. We 
have done practically nothing. It is high time that 
these facts became kncwn to our people, that the con- 
ditions be understood, and the public conscience aroused 
so that proper remedies may be applied for at the 
hands of our Legislatures with some promise of suc- 
cess. The people of the United States, somewhat in- 
flated with an inordinate sense of their own greatness 
and their wonderful material prosperity, stupidly re- 
fuse in these times of peace to keep abreast of the en- 
lightened, humane countries of the world, but go on 
killing every four years, according to reliable esti- 
mates, some 80,000 people more than all who fell in 
battle and died of wounds during the entire period of 
our Civil War. In other words, we are now killing in 
industrial accidents over. fifty per cent. more people 
than two great armies would destroy in the same pe- 
riod of time accoutred with all the horrible imple- 
ments of death which modern invention has produced. 





The Spirit of the Fourth. 


ITH guns and bombs and rolling drums, 
With music and with flowers, 

And rockets soaring to the sky, 

We keep this day of ours. 
For still the dauntless spirit lives 

The bright, the battle-born, 
That on the field of Lexington 

First saw the light of morn. 


T rules beneath the mossy oaks 
Where Dixie plants her cane, 
Its voice is heard among the pines 

That clothe the rocks of Maine ; 
It keeps the starry flag unfurled 
Above the Golden Gate, 
And into one united land 
Binds each and every State. 


T sows the wheat, and reaps the corn, 

And picks the cotton’s snow, 

And lays the miles of shining rails, 
And makes the engines go. 

And as it rose and crushed its foes 
Triumphantly of yore, 

So on to victories it leads 
The nation evermore. 


EHOLD it glowing in the flag 
Whose radiant red and white 
And constellated stars outshine 
The morning and the night! 
Behold it burning in the hearts 
Alike of South and North, 
The love of home and liberty, 
The spirit of the Fourth ! 
MINNA IRVING. 


rHE PEOPLE REALLY OWN THE CORPORA- 
rLONS. 
' F PPE 

In his last annual report the comptroller of the 
currency states that there are in operation in the 
United States 21,396 
banks and banking in- 
stitutions, with total 
deposits of $12,628,- 
727,665. Now, mak 
ing full allowance for 
the working capital of 
enterprise that is rep- 
resented in these de- 
posits, and for the re- 
serve held in the vaults 
of the banks, this huge 
deposit shows that the 
American people have 
to-day in bank a sum 
of money unemployed 
for investment directly 
by themselves, but em- 
ployed by a compara- 
tively small borrowing teas silt ates Wate acuta: Oneal 
class, that nearly Court of Appeals. —//owe 
equals, at their present 
market prices, the 
value of all the railroads of the country put to 
gether, bonds, stocks, and all; and that increased 
by what the people of the country individually hold, 
in the way of bonds, stocks, and other corporate 
securities, constitutes almost the entire wealth on 
which the corporate business of the country actually 
rests. It is not the rich men of the country who own 
this wealth ; more than eight billions and a half of the 
nearly thirteen billions are in the savings societies, 
loan and trust companies, and the little private banks ; 
and of the four billions in the national banks, a very 
large portion originates in the country and the smaller 
cities. There are few rich men who have a single 
million of their own in corporate securities. The rich 
men, as a rule, are the borrowers of the deposits. In- 
deed, were all the banks and savings societies to liqui- 
date at once, paying back to the depositors, at their 
present market prices, the corporate securities into 
which, through the smal! borrowing class, a great part 
of these deposits have gone, there would immediately 
turn up throughout every quarter of the country, and 
in direct possession and ownership of the people at 
large, in addition to the corporate bonds and stocks 
already held by them, so large a part of the remain- 
ing securities that the American people could be said 
to be in fact owners of the property of America—the 
property that is incorporated, as well as the property 
that is unincorporated. 





HON. PETER 8. GROSSCUP, 


SURRENDERS OF STATE RIGHTS 'TO THE FED 
ERAL GOVERNMENT. 

{ \ME A CHAIRMAN H E APPROPRIATIO® ) MITTEE, 

The recent surrender by the Southern States to the 
Federal government of the: exercise of the right re- 
served to them by the Constitution to maintain, con- 
trol, and regulate local quarantine, primarily because 
of the expense of a State quarantine; the practical 
surrender by the State of Maryland of sovereignty 
over her oyster beds that the State might be relieved 
of the expense of an accurate and necessary survey ; 
the Federal inspection of the products of private manu- 
facturing establishments, and the sanitary inspection 
and control of the establishments themselves; the 
Federal inquiry into woman and child labor in local in- 
dustrial occupations, with a view to securing Federal 
legislation and control ; the inspection of cattle and all 
other agricultural products ; the investigation of soils 
in which the Federal government has no interest ; the 
care and disposition of timber on State lands; the 
actual breeding of horses and cattle primarily for the 
benefit of the few fancy-stock raisers of the country ; 
the making of topographic and geological surveys of 
States in which the Federal government owns no land; 
the making of topographic surveys of cities and coun- 
ties primarily for the benefit of municipalities, private 
owners of waterworks, and interurban and other elec- 
tric railways ; the free testing of coal for the benefit 
of private owners of coal mines ; the free testing of 
building materials for the benefit of private individuals, 
contractors, and consulting engineers; the work of 
gauging streams that are non-navigable and where the 
Federal government has no lands for the benefit of 
prospective investors in water power, and the investi- 
gation of the business methods of private individuals 
and corporations—these and many other undertakings 
which belong exclusively to the States or to private 
interests to do and to pay for have been authorized by 
Congress and must be paid for out of the Federal 
treasury. 


Relieves Nervous Disorders. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


AN ideal nerve tonic in all forms of nervous dis- 
eases. Perfects digestion and restores the appetite. 


50 Years’ Supremacy. 


THE supremacy of Borden’s products is due to 50 
years’ scientific education of dairymen and employés 
with a fixed purpose to supply only the BEST. Eagle 
Brand Conde ised Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk fill eve cy milk or cream requirement. 
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THE WINNING CORNELL CREW. NAVAL ACADEMY CREW. 
ae w). Newma No. 2, Bayer; No. 3, Piollett ; No. 4, Gracey ; No. 5, Seymour ; No. 6, Goodier; No. 7, Stowell ; No. 8, Cox xswain, Taylor. No. 1 bow), Leighton ; No. 2, Bagg; No. 3, Davis; No. 4, White; No. 5, Pritchard ; No. 6, Rockwell: No. 7, McKee; No. 8, Captain Jonas Ingram ; coxswain, Rob 























UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA CREW. 
ywnsend ; No, 2, Doering; No. 3, Kirkpatrick; No. 4, Rogers; No. 5, Henry; No. 6, Walton: No 7, Deane; No. 8, Captain Emig; coxswain, Mulls. 
































RCETOWN PEW UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN CREW. COLUMBIA CREW, SECOND. 
No. 4, § cal ta Foy: N Pinets ‘ ; wy) Hine: W Rut N W r; No. 4, Captain Davis; N Van No. 1 /bow), Snevily ; No. 2, Gillies ; No. 3. McClean; No. a, Ryan: No. 5. Von Saltza : No. 6, G. McKenzie 
bd N t I era xswa Duff Mets J N W Ite N Dinet xswall Durke No. 7, ¢ aptain Boyle ; N 5, Leruss coxswain, Wins] 


CREWS THAT STROVE FOR VICTORY AT THE “« AMERICAN HENLEY,” 


. CH WAS THE GREATEST ROWING EVENT OI HE YEAR i graphs by the Pictorial News Cor 
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A Noted Maritime Exposition at Bordeaux 


By Harriet Quimby 
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ENTRANCE TO AND GENERAL VIEW OF THE BORDEAUX MARITIME 


EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


BORDEAUX, FRANCE, June 14th, 1907. 

‘THE international maritime exposition which is now 

being held in Bordeaux is attracting the atten- 
tion of the many American and other foreign visitors to 
this portion of France. Bordeaux is filled with stran- 
gers, and every train from Paris brings more people 
who are interested in the exhibits of their various 
countries. ~* 

In commemoration of the introduction of steam 
navigation in 1807, by Robert Fulton, who, three 
years prior to his initial essays on the Hudson with 
the steamer Clairmont, made his trials on the Seine, 
France, and at the same time to indicate the existing 
friendliness between France and America, President 
Roosevelt asked, in a special message to Congress, 
for a $25,000 appropriation for proper representation 
of America at the exposition now in progress at Bor- 
deaux. The amount appropriated was $15,000. ‘The 
American department, which was in readiness in very 
good season is in a building designed after the 
White House, in which a model of the Panama Canal, 
exhibits of fisheries, etc., from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., and small models of the 
principal craft of America are on view. In front of 
the *‘ White House,’’ which is about one hundred feet 
from the water, three American cruisers, the Ten- 
nessee, the Denver, and the Washington, will lie at 
anchor during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, the fleet being under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Stockton. The exposition was formally opened 
on May 2d by the minister of colonies. It will end 
in September, during which month water races and 
other aquatic sports will form the chief entertainment. 

The United States representatives at Bordeaux, 
and in charge of the American exhibits, are Dr. 
L. Alphonse Daudelin ; Mr. D. I. Murphy, who is also 
the United States consul at Bordeaux, and Mr. W. de 
Ravanel. The exposition being maritime, the main pa- 
vilion is given up entirely to a display of small models 
of battle- and other ships from various countries, and 
to booths displaying new inventions and attachments 




















MAIN PAVILION AT THE BORDEAUX EXPOSITION CONTAINING 
MODELS OF BATTLE- AND OTHER SHIPS, 


for water craft. Aside from the maritime, one of the 
most interesting exhibits is that from the Congo, 
which occupies an entire building by itself. « The Afri- 
can village is another interesting department, and the 
women and children are unusually attractive. A fea- 
ture of this village which catches the attention of the 
American more than any other, is the extreme famil- 
iarity existing between the French visitors to the vil- 
lage and the villagers. The French have seemingly 
none of the color prejudice which exists with even the 
“most democratic of Americans, and this is demon- 
strated by the young African women and children slip- 
ping their arms through those of the visitors or around 
‘their waists while they walk along asking for a coin 
or showing their henna-tipped fingers or their jewels. 
This familiarity is regarded as amusing to the average 
European. In the centre of the village an open space 
is devoted to the dancing girls, who give free exhibi- 
tions of their skill in the danse du ventre, and in an- 
other portion of the village small blacks dive for coins 
which are tossed to them by the onlookers who stand 
about the tank built for this purpose. 


MODEL OF THE WHITE HOUSE, IN WHICH THE AMERICAN EXHIBITS AT THE BORDEAUX 


EXPOSITION ARE INSTALLED 


The trips to the mines, the old mill, etc., in other 
parts of the exposition grounds, and many attractions 
which have held sway for several years in Coney 
Island, are evidently new to the Bordeaux visitor 
except the Americans, and there is a continual patror 
age of all. The taffy man, who energetically pulls lis 
sugar skein over a hook, calls out that he is selling 
“* American silken candy,’’ and while the crowds about 
watch him with fascinated eyes, there is not a general 
disposition to buy, for taffy is something quite new 
to the French. The Americans patronize freely, 
and are regarded with considerable curiosity as they 
open and sample the packages. The man with a large 
black kettle, from which he turns out delicious hot Sara- 
toga chips, a penny’s worth to a customer, is popular 
with the French, as is also the waffle-man, but the ice 
booth is utterly neglected except by Americans. Chairs 
stand invitingly about in various parts of the grounds, 
and as soon as a weary visitor drops into one for a 
moment a white-capped and black-aproned woman 
swoops down to collect a penny, for which she extends 
a ticket as a receipt. The exhibition of Bordeaux 
wines occupies one of the largest buildings in the 
grounds, and much interest centres around the various 
departments, where discussions about vintages and 
growths are animated. The combined automobile and 
balloon department is another popular one, many of 
the spectators studying carefully the great variety of 
motor cars and airships exhibited there. 

As the trip to Bordeaux from Paris is one of 
prettiest the in France, many Americans are en- 
joying the excursion to the exposition as much as the 
exposition itself. The trains on this road are espe- 
cially good, and they are equipped with all the cora- 
forts to which the American traveler is accustomed on 
the railroads of his own country. Glimpses of old 
castles, of quaint houses built on the chalk banks, of 
little cities creeping up and down the hills, and now 
and then a wine-cave, and farmers of both sexes at 
work in the fields, form the fascinating panorama 
from the windows as the express flies along. 





Fire-proof Hotels Now in Vogue. 


MUCH interesting information on a subject unfamiliar 

to most people—though it is one of importance 
to the thousands of Americans who annually seek sum- 
mer rest and comfort—-was contained in a paper re- 
cently read by Mr. H. L. Hiscock at the meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association. The title 
of the paper was ‘‘ The Season Hotel,’’ a term which 
Mr. Hiscock explained as covering hotels occupied only 
for a limited period of the year, in contradistinction . 
to all-the-year hotels. It was chiefly a discussion of 
the fire dangers of such buildings and the means by 
which they could be reduced to a minimum. The most 
suggestive passages relate to the improvements in 
summer-resort hotel construction, a branch of the 
builder’s art which, until recently, received too little 
serious attention. 

The modern summer or winter hotel must, of course, 
be thoroughly equipped with heating, lighting, cook- 
ing, and laundry facilities. The fire risk ‘is lessened 
if these operations can be carried on in detached build- 
ings. When this separation cannot be accomplished, 
as in the case of the kitchen, which must be next to 
the dining-room, the kitchen should be (and in the case 
of one of the finest New England hotels is) fire-proofed 
as to interior finish, such as cement floors of sufficient 
thickness, and walls, partitions, and ceilings covered 
with metal or other fire-resisting material. The sep- 
aration of the laundry and the heating and power 
plants from the main building is, we believe, becoming 
common in season-hotel construction. 

For elevator shafts and stair-wells Mr. Hiscock 
recommends as ideal the construction of a brick tower 
outside the wall-line of the building, with openings 
from the tower to the separate floors, these openings 
being protected by tin-clad doors. The next best form 


of construction is a brick shaft within the wall-line, 
having its openings similarly protected. 

It costs more to build fire-proof than quick-burning 
hotels, but Mr. Hiscock believes that the owners of the 
former save on maintenance, repair, and insurance 
charges. Some of the great seashore hotels have em- 
ployed fire-proof construction throughout, using hollow 
tile and concrete for exterior walls, with and without 
steel frames. The Chalfonte, at Atlantic City, for 
example, is a ten-story building of brick and terra 
cotta on a steel frame, resting upon foundations of 
piling with concrete caps. The floors are composed of 
concrete and cement, and the roof is made of tiles. 
A fire-proof composition of plaster and asbestos is 
used for partitions. Some of the great Florida hotels 
are built chiefly of “‘coquina,’’ a material consisting 
of shell, ground and mixed with cement and hardened 
into blocks, which resist fire successfully. 

Plenty of hand hose and a good water supply, with 
fire-extinguishers, should be in every summer and 
winter hotel ; automatic sprinklers, in the parts of the 
house most exposed to risk, are a desirable form of 
protection. One of the famous Maine hote]s has a 
sprinkler system covering the whole of its two top 
floors. 

While there is still much to be desired in the fire- 
resisting equipment of season hotels, there has been a 
marked improvement of late years, which is likely to 
be even mere apparent in the buildings of the next 
decade. 

e e 


Amateur Christmas Photos Wanted. 


HOUGH Christmas is a long distance ahead, LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY is making preparations to insure 

the excellence of its next Christmas number. Photog- 
raphers are particularly desired to submit as early as 


possible such work as is suitable for the Christmas 
competition, or for other illustrative purposes of the 
holiday number. For the best picture submitted on a 
Christmas subject a prize of $10 will be awarded. 

s oe 


Coffee Complexion. 


MANY LADIES HAVE PoOR COMPLEXIONS FROM 
COFFEE. 
66 OFFEE caused dark-colored blotches on my face 
and body. I had been drinking it for a long 
while and these blotches gradually appeared, until 
finally they became permanent and were about as dark 
as coffee itself. 

“*I formerly had as fine a complexion as one could 
ask for. 

‘“*When I became convinced that coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, I changed and took to using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, and as I made it well, according to 
directions, I liked it very much, and have since that 
time used it in place of coffee. 

**T am thankful to say I am not nervous any more, 
as I was when I was drinking coffee, and my complex- 
ion is now as fair and good as it was years ago. It is 
very plain that coffee caused the trouble.’’ 

Most bad complexions are caused by some disturb- 
ance of the stomach, and coffee is the greatest dis- 
turber of digestion known. Almost any woman can 
have a fair complexion if she will leave off coffee and 
use Postum Food Coffee and nutritious, healthy food 
in proper quantity. Postum furnishes certain ele- 
ments from the natural grains from the field that Na- 
ture uses to rebuild the nervous system, and when that 
is in good condition, one can depend upon a good com- 
plexion as well as a good healthy body. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.’’ Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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of a Great Life Insurance Company 





‘THE POLICY-HOLDERS of the New York 

Life Insurance Company have every reason 
to be satisfied with the election of Darwin P. 
Kingsley as president of the company. The 
choice of the board of trustees was made in 
accordance with the best principles of the civil 
service, Mr. Kingsley’s promotion to his present 
honors having been justified by his fitness and 
capability and earned by devotion to the inter- 
ests of the company. No man living has had a 
greater part in laying the foundations of the 
present prosperity of the great company of 
which he has now become the head. 

Mr. Kingsley, like many other men who have 
risen to eminence in the American business and 
financial world, was born on a farm. He is a 
native of Alburg, Vt., where the Kingsley fam- 
ily has been established for more than a hundred 
years. After receiving a public-school educa- 
tion in his home town, he worked his way 
through the University of Vermont, from which 
he was graduated in 1881. He was an honor 
man in his class, and was especially distinguished 
as an orator ; one of the features of the com- 
mencements of the University of Vermont is the 
Kingsley prize-speaking, named in his honor. 
Soon after leaving college Mr. Kingsley went to 
Colorado, where in 1886 he was elected State 
auditor and performed in that office the duties 
of superintendent of insurance. In 1889 he 
became inspector of agencies for the New York 
Life Insurance Company in New England, and 
has remained with the company ever since, his 
experience covering nearly every point of the 








thoroughly familiar with agency work and head 
office organization, and for some years has been 
on the finance committee and directly in charge 
of the company’s real estate and loans on bond 
and mortgage. There is, therefore, no danger 
that the new president will not be in a position to 
know with just what degree of efficiency each de 
partment of the company’s business is conducted 

When Alexander E. Orr was elected to the 
presidency of the company to succeed the late 
John A.“McCall, the father-in-law of Mr. Kings- 
ley, he accepted the office with the understand- 
ing that a practical insurance man should be 
elected his successor at the earliest possible 
opportunity; and in the choice of Mr. Kingsley 
the understanding has been well carried out, for 
insurance men agree that the new president is 
thoroughly equipped for the arduous duties of 
his great position. 

In assuming office Mr. Kingsley expressed 
his opinion that the plan adopted by New York 
State of limiting the business of life-insurance 
companies was economically unsound, but pro- 
claimed the company's loyal acquiescence in the 
decree of the Legislature. He also referred to 
the general tendency of State Legislatures to 
pass unreasonable laws with regard to life in- 
surance. As he pointed out, however, the very 
hardships to which the life-insurance business 
has been subjected have furnished the world 
with an object-lesson of the unshaken strength 
of the great companies, which have success- 
fully withstood a test which would have proved 
disastrous, if not fatal, to almost any other 








organization. He has been agent, field mana- 
ger, superintendent of agencies, trustee, third 
vice-president, and first vice-president. He is 


DARWIN PEARL KINGSLEY, 


rhe new president of the New York Life Insurance Company 


large business interests, and now stand before 
the world in a more impregnable financial 
position than ever. 





The Great Albro Gold Vein. 
DUMONT, COL., April 25th. 

.N ROUTE to New York from the gold fields of Ne- 
vada, I could ill resist the temptation to visit for 
the third time the scene of the vast operations of the 
Clear Creek and Gilpin Mining, Drainage and Trans- 
portation Tunnel Company, at Dumont, Col., and thus 
see what progress had been wrought since my trip 
here last November. The huge dump of light-gray 
rock at the tunnel mouth, strongly defined against the 
more sombre colorings of the mountain side, can be 
seen a full two miles before the train reaches Dumont, 
and its enormous size alone is enough to convince even 
the novice that a gigantic work is in progress here. 
The dump is, I believe, the greatest pile of newly- 
blasted rock I ever saw, and seems to contain twice as 
much bulk as when I was here in November. I find 
that the great tunnel has been pushed ahead steadily, 
the work going on full twenty-four hours, three shifts, 
and driving onward nine to ten feet a day. It is said 
to be the finest piece of tunnel engineering in the 
State. There were a dozen other things to attract 
my attention—new buildings, new machinery, and a 
hundred more workmen than were here at the com- 
mencement of winter. But all these are minor details 
to the one great consuming subject—the incentive 
which is driving the company and the men with a 

feverish haste—when will the Albro vein be cut ? 

The reader will remember many references to the 
Albro in past numbers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. It is, in 
my opinion, one of the greatest true-fissure veins in the 
State, and where it crosses the C. C. and G. M., D. and 
T. T. Co. property for 
3,000 feet it is of amaz- 


are almost daily reaching and passing through big lode 
stringers, each accompanied by an increasing body of 
water, showing that the tunnel is approaching a large 
vein—a very large one—and almost any day it will be 
broken into. It may and it may not be the Albro. 
E. C. ROWE. 
“ a. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial contests for 1907 
in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY are invited to engage. A 
prize of $10 will be given for the finest Thanksgiving Day picture, 
reaching us not later than November 15th ; and a prize of $10 for the 
most attractive Christmas picture furnished us by November 28th. 

Special attention is also called to the comic photo contest, which 
will from time to time hereafter be a feature of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
In this competition all camerists are invited to take part. A prize of 
$5 will be awarded for the best picture in each group; a prize of $3 
for the picture next in excellence, and a prize of $2 for the third in 
point of merit. For all other comic pictures accepted $1 each will be 
paid. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been one of the successful 
features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. The publishers have decided to es- 
tablish an additional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for the best picture 
with News value furnished by any amateur or professional. For 
every other News picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief statement of the events 
depicted, for explanation, but not for publication, 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States 
to offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. We offer 
a prize of $5 for the best amateur photograph received by us in 
each weekly contest; a second prize of $3 for the picture next in 
merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is third in point of excel- 
lence, the competition to be based on the originality of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will be given to 
unique and original work and to that which bears a special relation to 
news events. We invite all amateurs to enter this contest. A con- 
testant may submit any number of photographs at one time. Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps 
are sent for this purpose with a request for their return. All photo- 
graphs entered in the contest and not prize-winners will be subject 
toour use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid for each pho- 
tograph we may use. Nocopyrighted photographs will be received, 
nor such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
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graphs are received, and those accepted will be utilized as soon as 
possible. Contestants should be patient. No writing except the name 
and address of the sender should appear on the back of the photo- 
graph, except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance care 
must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a glossy finish 
should be used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for 
reproduction. Photographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found unavailable in making 
up the photographic contest. Preference is always given to pictures 
of recent current events of importance, for the news feature ts one of 
the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. The contest isopen 
to all readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, wliether subscribers or not. All 
photographs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY become its 
property and therefore will not be returned. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically addressed to 
** Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.”” When the ad- 
dress is not fully given, communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s 
Magazine’’ or other publications having no connection with LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. 

NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The value of the photographs which many of our correspondents 
send us is greatly impaired by their failure to provide adequate cap- 
tions. Every print submitted should have written on the back, legi- 
bly, but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and address of the 
photographer, a full descriptive caption telling briefly just what that 
particular picture represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a description identifying 
the buildings shown, giving the name of the street, and indicating 
any particularly noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid 
of making your captions too full. Wecancondense them. The name 
of the party to whom payment for the photograph must be made should 


always be plainly indicated on back of photograph. 


Down with the Bill-board! 


ERTAIN INFLUENTIAL newspapers of the coun- 
try which have set themselves to devising ways 

and means of meeting the competition in magazine 
advertising might more wisely, it seems to us, concen- 
trate their energies and resources in opposing the nu- 
merous and varied methods of illegitimate advertising 
in vogue, most of which are an outrage upon public 
rights, an offense to public taste as well as a di- 
version of a vast amount 
of money from regular 





ing richness. 

Among the miners ac- 
quainted with the Albro 
vein, opinions differ very 
much as to the width of 
the vein at the depth the 
tunnel cuts it; many are 
of the opinion that the 
Albro absorbs two veins 
that have been worked on 
the surface for years as 
separate veins. It is ds- 
surediy true that the 
trend of these veins is 
toward the main fissure 
(the Albro). It is be- 
lieved by some that the 
vein will prove to be over 
one hundred feet in width 
and the mineral richer 
than anything ever found 
in the district, while 
others claim that the vein 
should not be over sixty 
feet ; but all agree that 
the vein matter will prove 
richer than any ever taken 
from the mines. 

Manager Gilchrist 
doesn’t predict the exact 
date when the drills will 
reach the Albro vein. He 
advises me that this is ¥. 
impossible to tell, but he = 








and lawful channels. The 
New York subways and 
the elevated railroads, for 
example, together derive 
a full million dollars a year 
from their advertising con- 
tracts, an income wholly 
foreign to the purpose for 
which these roads were 
constructed, and to which 
they have no just and legal 
right. The same is true of 
street-car advertising gen- 
erally in every city of the 
country. Such advertising 
is a nuisance to the travel- 

ing public, and an unfair 
a invasion of the field of en- 
terprise which properly 
belongs to the newspapers. 
Another enormous sum is 
expended in poster and 
bill-board advertising, 
which is equally offensive 
and illegitimate. Public 
sentiment everywhere is 
being aroused against all 
these displays which dis- 
figure our public convey- 
ances, and streets and 
a highways, and the news- 
4 





+ x oe & papers will be acting in 
pian d . =. 2 wa their own interests if they 
- 2 help this campaign along 








has shown me evidences 
a plenty tha: the miners 


THE DUMP ON THE PROPERTY OF THE CLEAR CREEK AND GILPIN MINING, 


DRAINAGE, AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


by every means in their 
power. 
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Old Pap Hazard’s Fourth of July Celebration 


LD PAP HAZARD had the distinction of being 
the founder of Camp Faraway. It was a long- 
delayed honor, for he had spent twenty years in Far- 
away Gulch before he had discovered the vein of silver 
that had brought the camp into existence. He had 
stayed on alone in his dirty little cabin far up the 
rocky slope of Big Windy Mountain. . His-faith in the 
future of Faraway Gulch had not wavered, and he said 
he liked the place, anyhow. Others would have mar- 
veled at Old Pap’s peculiar taste, for a more desolate 
place than Faraway Gulch could not have been found 
in the Rocky Mountains. His cabin of one room, 
lighted by a single window of but four small panes of 
dirty glass, stood among the stunted pines at the edge 
of the timber-line, and for seven months of the year its 
roof was white with snow. For five years he had 
been the only inhabitant of the gulch, and for months 
at a time he had seen no human face excepting when 
he had caught a glimpse of his own in his bit of mirror. 
But Old Pap was something of a philosopher and a 
good deal of an optimist. 

There were some things in Old Pap’s nature that 
no force of circumstance or environment could eradi- 
cate, and one of them was patriotism and pride in his 
native land. Anybody looking up toward Old Pap’s 
home might have seen on every fair day the stars and 
stripes waving from a tall flagstaff set in front of the 
cabin. He had done valiant service in the dark days 
of ’63 and ’64, when he was in his young manhood, 
and he liked to bare his muscular arm and reveal a 
cruel-looking mark half-way between the elbow and 
the shoulder, which he got when he was carrying the 
flag in front of his regiment at the battle of Bull Run. 

It was the old man’s spirit of patriotism that had 
led to the discovery of the mine that had brought 
Camp Faraway into existence. Old Pap had never 
allowed the Fourth of July to pass without doing 
something to mark the day. A short distance from 
his cabin was a huge balancing bowlder that seemed 
in danger of breaking away from its moorings and 
rolling far down into the gulch at any moment. One 
Fourth of July Old Pap decided to blow up the bowlder 
and send it ‘‘ rollin’ lickity-split down into the gulch,’’ 
in order to make a “‘racket” in honor of the day. 
When the charge of powder had been ignited by the fuse 
and the bowlder had gone crashing and bounding far 
down into the gulch, it had left behind it a great hole, 
into which Old Pap jumped when his still keen eye 
caught the glitter of something bright in the sunshine. 
He picked up a big piece of quartz and looked at it 
for a moment. Then he picked up other bits with 
shining spots in them, and then he slapped one grimy 
buckskin trousers-leg smartly, as he said: 

**Holy smoke! If I ain’t struck it rich at last !’’ 

Before night he had staked off a claim and named 
it the ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’’ and before the month was 
done two thousand men had come into Faraway Gulch. 
The silence Old Pap had come to love was at an end. 
When he sat smoking his pipe in his cabin door on 
summer evenings he could hear the revelry in the 
camp below, and the buzz and hum of a saw-mill that 
was running night and day. The hammering on the 
new houses began at dawn and did not cease until dark. 
Now and then the sound of a pistol-shot told of the 
tragic ending of a quarrel, and before long the form of 
a man dangled from a tree, to prove that lot-jumping 
would not be tolerated in Camp Faraway. Although 
Old Pap did not welcome these sights, and sounds, he 
bore them patiently. The wealth that came to him 
from the Hail Columbia made no apparent impression 
on him. He continued to live on alone in his little 
cabin, and about the only expenditure he was known 
to make was in helping those less fortunate than 
himself. 

One June evening a committee of ‘‘the boys’’ from 
Camp Faraway climbed the rocky trail leading up to 
his cabin. They found him sitting on his doorstep 
smoking his pipe. ‘‘ Hello, Pap!’’ said Arkansas Jake, 
a long, lank, leathery-looking individual. A _ bulging 
cheek gave evidence of a huge quid of tobacco, and 
the belt that marked the dividing line between his red- 
flannel shirt and his buckskin trousers had pendent 
from it the sheath of a bowie-knife and a pair of six- 
shooters. There was a red-ribbon band around his 
wide-brimmed slouch hat, and a rooster feather stood 
up rampantly in the band. Several large turquoise 
and amethyst rings made most palpable the fact that 
Arkansas Jake’s hands had long been unfamiliar with 
soap and water. 

**Pap,’’ continued Jake, ‘‘the boys want to git up 
something in the way of a cellerbration on the comin’ 
Fourth, an’ seein’ your flag floatin’ up here ev’ry fine 
day made us think you’d be willin’ to help us to make 
the old eagle scream on the gleeorious Fourth.’’ 

The old man took his pipe from between his teeth, 
spat on the trunk of a pine twelve feet distant, and 
said with his usual drawl: “‘1’m with you, boys, in 
anything you want to do to show your patterotism. 
But I want it done up well. What you got in the 
little thing you air pleased to call your mind, Jake ?’’ 
The other boys laughed at this, and Jake, the soul of 
good-nature, grinned. 

** Well, Pap, I ain’t got much that’s right definite 
there, an’ the other boys ain’t, either.’’ 

‘Be seated, gentlemen,’’ said Pap, waving his 
hand in the direction of some pine-tree stumps in the 
dooryard. ‘“‘ Air you boys the committee to git up 
the thing ?’’ 


By Morris Wade 


““ Well, yes; we are.’’ 

‘*There’s enough of you. Let me see—four, five, 
six, and I’ll make seven. I reckon I’d better be 
cheerman.’’ 

‘*That suits me,”’ said Arkansas Jake. ‘°* They 
saddled that duty on me, but I'll resign in your favor.’’ 

Old Pap clasped his hands back of his head ; he sat 
with half-closed eyes in a reflective mood for a moment 
or two. Presently he pointed across the gulch to the 
far-off summit of old Eagle Mountain, the loftiest 
peak in that range. 

**I’ve often thought,’’ he said, “‘that I’d like to 
see Old Glory wavin’ in the breeze from the summit 
of old Eagle Mountain. She’d look purty streamin’ 
out above the snow that never melts on that old peak. 


. I was thinkin’ that mebbe we might h’ist the stars and 


stripes up there as a part of our Fourth o’ July cel- 
lerbration.’”’ 

‘*Who'd h’ist ’em ?”’ asked Reddy Spike. ‘‘I dun- 
no of any man that ever clim to the summit of old 
Eagle. It would be a turrible pull up there.’’ 

‘You’re right,’’ replied Old Pap. ‘*I know, for I 
was .up there once when I first come into this gulch. 
Now, boys, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. As a partof our 
Fourth o’ July doin’s I’ll give a thousand dollars in 
bright yaller boys to the chap that will be first to 
make Old Glory flap in the breeze from the summit of 
old Eagle Mountain.’’ 

** Hoop-la !’’ screamed Arkansas Jake. ‘‘I need 
jist about that amount to develop my ‘ Daisy Deane’ 
claim, an’ now I know where to git it.”’ 

*“Them long legs of yours will have to travel faster 
than mine, then,’’ said Cap Perkins, ‘for I callate to 
fasten on to them yaller boys myself.’’ 

Old Pap raised his hand for silence, and said : 

*“ Wait until you hear the terms o’ the contract. 
I'll send down to Denver and buy the flag myself, and 
have it and a flagstaff lugged up there to the summit 
o’ the mountain the day before the Fourth. Then, on 
the Fourth, the race for the summit is open to any 
man that wants to enter it. All contestants must 
start at the firing of a pistol at, say, about nine 
o’clock, and the one that lays his hands on Old Glory 
first and sends her up that flagstaff kin come back to 
the Hail Columbia at his leisure and git his thousand 
dollars. There’ll be a consolation prize of a hundred 
dollars to the chap that comes in second best. Then 
we’ll have some kind of a patterotic programme up 
at the Hail Columbia. How’s that for a starter ?’’ 

** Bully !’’ said Arkansas Jake, promptly. ‘‘ Of 
course the thing will grow until we’ll be apt'to have 
the dandiest cellerbration ever held in these parts.’’ 

This prediction was verified. The plans for the 
celebration grew and so did the enthusiasm. For- 
tunately the morning of the Fourth dawned clear and 
with the sure promise of a fair day—a day such as one 
can know only in the heart of the Rockies when sum- 
mer days arelong. The roughest men in Faraway re- 
sponded tothe cheery influence of the day. Most of 
the rude cabins and unpainted houses were bright with 
bunting and Old Pap’s flag went up with the sun. The 
old man appeared in a new suit of well-fitting ‘“‘ store 
duds,’”’ and he wore a “‘b’iledshirt.’’ A gay little knot 
of red, white, and blue ribbon was tied in one button- 
hole, and a tiny flag of silk was thrust into the band 
of his new gray felt hat. Old Pap had caused a plat- 
form to be erected on a strip of ground at one end of 
the Hail Columbia. This platform was decorated with 
pine boughs and bunting, and was intended for the 
speakers, singers, and the band from Crystal City. A 
barrel of crackers, several cakes of cheese and an 
abundant supply of lemonade and sweet cider were 
proof of the old man’s hospitality. 

The old man had said: ‘‘if you think I ought to of 
provided something stronger in the way of wet stuff, 
why, I don’t—that’s all. Somehow I don’t think its 
respectable for a man to git full on the Fourth. It 
doesn’t show respect for the flag and the day.’’ 

Seventeen contestants entered the race to the sum- 
mit of Eagle Mountain, where the new flagstaff was 
shining in the sun, and the flag was at its base ready 
to be run up. Old Pap cheered the contestants as 
they went by his cabin on their way up the trail. It 
had been estimated that the fleetest of the climbers 
could not reach the summit in less than four hours, 
and this time was to be spent by those in camp in 
games, wrestling, sparring, and a_ shooting-match. 
These would take the time until one o’clock. Old 
Pap stood ready to “‘ touch off ’’ a cannon in front of 
the Hail Columbia shaft-house the moment he caught 
sight of the stars and stripes above the snow on the 
distant mountain. The men ceased their games and 
their badinage as one o’clock drew near It was just 
ten minutes after one when several hundred voices 
cried out in concert, “‘There she waves!’’ A great 
racket followed the appearance of the flag on the 
mountain top. The cannon boomed, the whistle of the 
Hail Columbia shaft-house screamed shrilly, the men 
tossed their hats into the air and yelled themselves 
hoarse. When the racket had died away Old Pap 
mounted the platform and made a wonderfully eloquent 
speech, after which his voice rose highand shrill us he 
led the boys in singing ‘“ The Star-spangled Banner.’’ 
Then an orator of the “‘spread-eagle’’ type from 
Crystal City mounted the platform and soared high in 
his bombastic eloquence, but, as Old Pap said, “it 
tickled the boys.”’ 

The return of the contestants for the heavy bag of 


gold was expected at about four o’clock, and there 
were many bets regarding the prize-winner, with odds 
in favor of long-legged Arkansas Jake. There were 
those who thought that it was *‘ pure gall’’ for little 
Reddy Spike to enter the contest. A little after four 
the contestants were seen coming down the trail to be 
greeted with wild cheers from the throng around the 
Hail Columbia. When the contestants were within a 
fw vards of the grand-stand Ol1 Pap held up his hand 
and cried out : 

**Stop where you are, boys! Now let the prize- 
winner come forth by himself !’’ 

A tall, slender, handsome young fellow, with the look 
of the trained athlete and the manner of a man of good 
breeding, came forward, flushed and _ tired-looking, 
with his soft felt hat in his hand. No one knew him. 
He had reached the camp only the day before. The 
boys cheered loud and long as he came forward. Old 
Pap met him with a crushing hand grasp and said : 

** Your name, young man ?’’ 

** Howard Wynford.”’ 

There were those who thought that it was only ex- 
citement that caused Old Pap to suddenly drop the 
purse of gold. He stooped to pick it up and fell to 
his knees. The young man helped him to his feet, 


-and he said: 


**T-—I—reckon I’ve allowed myself to—to—get a 
little too much wrought up over this bizness. It ain’t 
wise for an old chap to git too excited over anythnig.”’ 

Then he faced the crowd and said : 

““Gentlemen: The winner of this prize is Mr. 
Howard Wyn—Wynford. I—I—congratulate him. 
I—1!I had a real nice speech made to reel off to the 
prize-winner, but, somehow or other, it’s went from 
me all of a sudden. No matter. He’s won tne prize, 
and here it is. Now, who won the consolation prize ?’’ 

Deafening yells went up when little Reddy came 
shuffling forward, hat in hand. 

“*Speech from both of ’em!’’ yelled the crowd, 
and Howard Wynford stood with his hat in one hand 
and the bag of ** yellow boys’’ in the other, and made 
a speech that brought forth tremendous applause, and 
no one applauded quite so violently as Old Pap. Little 
Reddy came forth grinning. 

** Now, boys,’’ he said, ‘* you know I ain’t no good 
at speechifyin’, but I kin sing a little bit, so Pll sing 
“Columbia the germ of the ocean,’ an’ all of you jine 
in on the chorus.’’ 

Reddy was the best singer in the camp, and when 
the boys had ‘‘jined in’’ on the chorus the melody 
went echoing and re-echoing up and down the long, 
deep canyon. As the day waned the boys began to 
fare toward the camp. When Howard Wynford would 
have gone Old Pap detained him, saying: 

**Stay and have a bite 0’ supper with a lonely old 
man. I’d kind o’ like to git acquainted.’’ 

It was nearly dark when they were left alone sit- 
ting on a bench by the cabin door. Old Pap eyed his 
slender young guest eagerly as they talked. When 
in his tenderest mood there was something about the 
old man that invited confidence. The young man told 
the old man his brief life history, for he was but 
twenty-four. He told of his high aspirations, of the 
obstacles poverty was setting in the way, and laying 
his hand on the bag of gold, he said : 

** You don’t know what this means to me, for I had 
come to my very last dollar this morning, Mr. ——; 
come to think of it I don’t know your name, sir.’’ 

**Oh, ‘Old Pap’ is the name ev’ry one knows me 
by’; jist call me that, or ‘gran’pap,’ if you like it 
better.’’ 

Before he had gone down the trail in the darkness, 
Howard Wynford had told of the girl ‘‘ back in the 
States ’’ whom he hoped to marry. He did not know 
that the old man watched him slip away into the black 
shadows of the gulch through a mist of tears.. 

The fireworks the old man had provided brought the 
celebration to an end in a blaze of glory, and when the 
last of the gorgeous “‘set pieces’’ had burned itself 
away, three rousing cheers were given for Old Pap 
Hazard. Then the old man climbed the trail to his 
cabin, and when the boys were still hilarious in dance 
halls and gambling halls, and on the one narrow and 
rocky street in the camp, Old Pap was scratching 
away with a noisy quill pen while he made his will. 
The next day a young lawyer from the camp made the 
document legally perfect and Reddy and Arkansas 
Jake witnessed it. It disposed of an estate worth not 
less than a million dollars. There were several small 
bequests to old friends and to three or four charitable 
institutions in Denver, and then came this clause : 

““All the remainder of the estate of which I may 
be possessed at the time of my death I give and be- 
queath outright to my grandson, Howard Wynford, 
who is my only living relative.’’ 

Two days later they found Old Pap sitting by his 
cabin door with wide-open eyes fixed on the flag wav- 
ing on the summit of Eagle Mountain, but the eyes 
were sightless and the wrinkled old face was strangely 
white. They lowered the flag floating in his dooryard 
and wrapped him in it before they carried him down 
to the only grassy spot in Faraway Gulch, and laid 
him away in the shadow of the hills of his love. A 
single mourner, tall and straight and slender, stood 
with bared head ard tear-dimmed eyes beside the open 
grave of the grandfather of whom he had heard 
vaguely that there had ‘‘ been trouble’’ and he had 
“* gone away.”’ 
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differences are not largely due 


to materials. *T'would be folly to skimp there. 


Most differences in taste are due to the 
skill, or lack of skill, in the brewing. And _ to 


the yeast. 


But quality refers, above all, to the purity. 
Pure beer has no germs in it, and it does not 


cause biliousness. It 1s not only good, but good 


for vou. 


Purity is rare because it 1s costly. And_ be- 
cause its lack is not easily noticed. But in 
Schlitz beer it 1s the first requirement. We spend 
more to attain it than on any other cost of our 


brewin g. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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[7 MAY seem paradoxi- 
cal, but all of next 


year’s shows, as an Iris! 


il, 


man would say, are to be 
held this year. The Mad 
ison Square Garden show, 
instead of being held as 
usual in January, will be 
held in the first week of 
November, and the Grand 
Central Palace show in the 
first week of December. 
The shows are no longer 
makers’ shows to the 
trade, but 
dealers’ shows to the ulti- 
mate buyer and user, the 
public. It is, however, 
unfortunate for everybody 
interested that the two or 
three New York shows 
cannot be held simultane- 
ously. This would bring 
together at one time the 
representatives of the in- 
dustry and sport, concen- 
trate the prodigious ad- 
vertising expenses, and 
start the selling season 
without giving prospec- 
tive buyers an excuse for 
delay, the waiting to see 
what the other show re- 
veals. If this suggestion 
were followed by an open 
winter and an early 
spring, the selling season 
would be an all-year-round 
one. Abroad all the com- 
ing year shows are held in 
the preceding fall. 
— 

[)®- W. Gilman Thomp- 

son, of the New York 
Academy of Music, re- 
cently declared at a meet- 
ing of the academy that 
street filth in the form of 
dust causes nasal catarrh, 
tonsilitis, quinsy, bronchi- 
tis, influenza, diseases of 
the middle ear, pneu- 
monia, and consumption. 
He also said that in other 
places where the climate 
was not so favorable fewer 
diseases of this kind ex- 
isted. 


makers’ and 


caused this dust. 


duce half of all the dust on roads and streets. 
in Mentone, of 10,000 cubic metres (a cubic metre 
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But the good doctor forgot to add that the use 
of iron-tired, horse-drawn wagons and iron-shod horses 
Horse traffic and horse voidings pro- were 
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produced by horses 


W. HEPBURN. 


ARE 


EXPERT 


equals 35.3 feet) of dirt removed from the streets of the 
principality each year, more than 4,000 cubic metres _ sizes: 
In Dresden, out of 50,000 
cubic metres of dirt removed annually from the streets, 
30,000 cubic metres were directly traceable to horses. 
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A train of railroad cars, 
18.6 miles in length, would 
be needed to remove this 
enormous quantity at one 
time. 
a 
NE of the signs of the 
mechanical traction 
times is that a farm which 
is the largest dealer in 
horses in New York, and 
whose horse sales aggre- 
gate $7,000,000, has taken 
the agency for two differ- 
ent makes of motor busi- 
ness wagons, because their 
use is indicated for long 
hauls in the extremes of 
the seasons, summer and 
winter. The motor wagon 
bids. fair in time to com- 
pletely supplant the horse- 
less vehicle. 


a 
H P. —horse-power— in 
* automobile motors 
is now almost universally 
predicated on 1,000 R. P. 
M.—revolutions per min- 
ute of piston speed—the 
formula rendering horse- 
power from the cubic ca- 
pacity ‘alone, one horse- 
power for every ten cubic 
inches. Cubic inches are 
obtained by halving the 
bore, squaring the result, 
then multiplying by the 
stroke and 3.1416, or, 
roughly, 3 1-7. This 
gives the capacity of one 
cylinder, which gust be 


again multiplied the 
number of cylind For 
instance, the Wi 20, 


the Maxwell four-cYinder 
and the two-cylinder, and 
the Columbia all have 
cylinders 5x5. They are 
rated 40, 36-40, 20, and 
40. The formula works 
out the four-cylinder cars 
39-28 and the two-cylinder 
19-64. 
a 
HE FRENCH automo- 
bile industry is agi- 


the following metric sizes as standard tire 
700 mm. x 90 mm., 800 x 90 x 120,900 x 120 
Multiply these sizes by four and the first two 


figures will give approximately their equivalents in 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 
































KLEINOW (CATCHER, NEW YORK AMERICANS) RUNNING FROM SECOND TO HOME ON A HIT— 
ROHE (CHICAGO) BRACED TO CATCH THE THROW TO THIRD. 


ISBELL (SECOND BASE, “ WHITE SOX”), GETTING AWAY FROM THE PLATE WITH A LONG 
JUMP AT THE INSTANT HIS BAT STRIKES THE BALL. 


























LONG SAFE HIT MADE BY COUGHLIN (THIRD BASE, DETROIT AMERICANS), WHICH 


SENT TWO RUNNERS HOME. 


FLICK (RIGHT FIELD, CLEVELAND AMERICANS) PUT OUT AT FIRST BY CHASE, 
OF NEW YORK, WHO IS REACHING FOR THE BALL, 


SOME THRILLING MOMENTS ON THE BASEBALL DIAMOND. 


\ CLOSE DECISION AND SPLENDID PLAYS THAT QUICKENED THE PULSES OF THE SPECTATORS.—Photographs by Bi. G. Phillips, 
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{NOTICE.— Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2 50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as ° Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 

of Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any ibscription agency No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communica 
tions are treated confidentially A two-cent post 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes 
1 personal reply ig necessary. All inquiries should 








be addressed to “Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, LEs- 
LIE’Ss WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Min- 
ing inquiries should be addressed to “ Roscoe,”’ 


Editor Mining Department, Lt 


BELIEVE 


climax of 


SLIE'S WEEKLY. |! 
that we have witnessed the 
anti-railroad sentiment for 


the present, and that the administration 
at W ashington has Ricsergonm that it has 
gone far enough, if not too far. I at- 


tach great aeeiadian to the veto of the 
two-cent fare bill by Governor Hughes, 
of New York, who is rapidly looming up 
as one of the most formidable figures on 
national horizon. He the first 
Governor with the courage and consist- 
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DOLLARS FOR DIMES 


dollars, write me at once ioe full partio- 
ulars regarding Prudential Gold Mining 
Company of Cripple Creek, Col. Tunnels 
and shafts have produced results that 
will boost the price of stock. The com- 





pany is operated by men who are honest | 


WORKERS. Now selling at 10 cents a 

share. $17,794,784 paid in dividends last 

year by Colorado 
You must write or 
geese ulars. F.M. 
ew York. 


We Will Make You 
, Prosperous 


| If you are honest and ambitious write us 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, we will teach you the 

} Real Estate business by mail; appoint 
you Special Representative of our Com 

* pany in your town; start you in a profit 
» able business of your own, and help you 


nee for fall 
36 East 23 St., 
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make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
eapital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book A 71 and full particulars 
free. Write today. Address nearest office. 
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Marden Biig., Washington, D.C 
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We offer at construction price a stock that invites and 
compels Investigation. 
10 TO 16 PER CENT. 
Earnings shown by Engineers’ Report. Prices within reach 


of sma)l and large investors. 
Write for reports, maps and full particulars 
WHEELER & oe. Bankers, 
Dept. 64, 82 Broadway, New York. 


BUILD A BOAT 


By the Weatherwax Method. 
We are the only boat builders who sell boat pat- 
terns. Knock-down frames easily put together. 
Best is the cheapest. Send 10 cents postage for our 
100 page catalog p4 of 1907 models. 


BAY CITY BOAT MPG. CO., Bay City, Mich., U. S 
















Mining Companies, | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


ency to veto a two-cent fare bill this 
year, and his veto message is so equitable, 
judicial, fair, and honest that even the 
advocates the bill are compelled to 
concede the justice and propriety of the 
veto. It is well to bear in mind that 
Governor Hughes, by his conduct of the 
insurance and gas investigations in New 
York City, paved the way for much of 
the anti-corporation sentiment which 
now prevails. Everybody admits that 
wrongs have been Stuyvesant 
| Fish, the veteran railroad manager and 
director, had justification for his recent 
public statement that ‘‘ every dishonest 
railroad fortune has been made, not by 
oppressing shippers, but through robbing 
the stockholders.’’ Governor Hughes, 
in his veto message, admits the injustice 
on the part of railroad corporations toward 
the public, but he adds that this ‘‘ does 
not justify injustice on the part of the 
State’ toward the railroad corporations. 
It does not require or warrant arbitrary 
reprisals.”” And he adds these timely 
words, the significance of which I have 
no doubt will be comprehended at Wash- 
ington : 


of 


done. 


It is of the greatest importance not only that rail- 
road corporations should be comrelled to respect 
their public obligations, but also that they should 
be permitted to operate under conditions which will 
give a fair return Upon this de- 
pends not simply the security of investors, but the 
security of their employés and the protection of 
every form of industry and commerce through the 
maintenance and extension of necessary transpor- 

| tation facilities. Nothing could be more opposed 

to the interests of the community asa whole than 
to cripple transportation corporations by arbitrary 
reduction of earnings 


A bulk leader could take this attitude 
of the great party leaders as evidence 
that the railroads had been punished 
enough, and that railway legislation 
would hereafter be of a more favorable 
nature. Of course the coal trust inves- 
tigation is now on, and the President has 
not withdrawn from his determination to 
vest in the Federal government full 
power of supervision and control over 
| railways doing interstate business. Bear 
in mind that he distinctly says, in his 
Indianapolis speech, that this is to be 
‘“*a power in many respects analogous to, 
and as complete as, that which the gov- 
ernment exercises over the national 
banks.’’ If Mr. Fish is right in what he 
says about the robbery of stockholders 
by railroad managers, it is time that 
there should be national supervision over 
interstate railways, and Mr. Fish gives 
the reason why when he says 

Should you ask why these stockholders have not 
sued for restitution, I would remind you of the cost 
and delay of such litigation, and of the fact that if 
restitution should be made it would be to the cor- 
poration, of which, in all probability, the same per- 
sons would remain in control, as the majority hold 
ers and as officers and directors, so that the funds 


restored would simply revert to their custody and 
their tender mercy. 


for their service 


| railways could make their complaints to | 
| the Federal authorities. The statement 


{ 


With national supervision, such as the | 
banks enjoy, complaining shareholders of | 


| that Federal supervision would be an in-.| 


terference with property rights is not} on‘he common and preferred. 


are under | 
| or panicky liquidation, would even up. 


| justified. Our national hanks 
national supervision, yet they 
lar, successful, and profitable. 

Does any one find fault with the power | 
the Federal government has to supervise | 
the affairs of national banks? Would| 


are popu- 


| 


eral government had a right to put cer- 
tain necessary and desirable limitations 
upon the conduct of interstate railways ? 
Would the railroads themselves not profit, 
just as the national banks have profited, 
by the knowledge that this supervision 
exists and can be invoked for the benefit 
of shareholders at any time? Recent 
revelations regarding the manner in w hich 
great railway systems have been despot- 
|ically conducted in the interest of one 
|man, or a set of men, have had much to 
| do with the widespread distrust of railway 
|securities now shown by the investing 
public. Would not investors hasten to 
buy railway stocks and bonds if they knew 





| 


there be greater complaint if the Fed- | 


| membered 


| tendency in the steel and iron industry. 


| that there would be no more star-chamber | 


sessions of syndicate managers, with Wall 
Street connections, to manipulate the 
securities of the railroads for the aygran- 
dizement of a fewinsiders ? Nothing of 
this kind can be done in a naticnal bank 
unless at the risk of exposure and pun- 
ishment. Is not the President justified 
in asking that similar supervision be 
given to our colossal interstate railway 
corporations, and industrial corporations 
likewise ? I sincerely believe that, under 
the new régime, conservatively adminis- 
tered, our railway and industrial corpora- 
tions would enter upon a new era of un- 
| exampled prosperity, 





| the preferred is entitled, 


“L..” Portland, Me. 1. Nothing is known of the 
company on the Street, and I have never heard of it 
before The last I heard of the project to which 


you refer was that an application for a receiver for 


it had been made to the courts. The scheme was 
one of the wildest on record. 
‘ Alton,” Savannah: 1. The earnings of the C. and 


A. for the past fiscal year showed a surplus after 
payment of the dividends on the preferred which 
practically amounted to 4 per cent. on the commor 
stock. 2. Rock Island preferred has the voting privi 
lege, and on declines it has looked speculatively at- 
tractive 

: ” Philadelphia: I certainly would not sacri 
fice my Malt preferred to put the proceeds in a 
Mexican enterprise, even though the latter baits the 
hook with such generous dividends as you report 
The conduct of the Malting Co. has not been satis- 
factory, and if the stockholders would organize a 
protective committee and get at the hooks, I be- 
lie ve they would find the situation interesting. 

y i.,”"" Chicago: Any man who offers to 
take your money and operate with it for you in 
Wall Street on the promisé that he will do the best 
he possibly can for you if you will divide up any 
profits you may make, is all right if he will agree 
also to share your losses and give you satisfactory 
guarantees that he can and will doso. If a man 
can operate advantageously in Wall Street with 
your money he can do the same with his own, and 
he is more likely to take advantage of his valuable 
information on his own account than on the aecount 
of a perfect stranger. If he has no money with 
which to operate, you would hardly care to intrust 
your belongings to him 

*R..”” Memphis The 1 per cent. quarterly 
dividend on Corn Products Refining just declared is 
the same amount that has been heretofore declared 
as the regular dividend. It is the policy of the 
management to make the last quarterly dividend of 
the year sufficient to pay the full 7 percent. to which 
provided it is earned, as it 
was last year. The management of Corn Products 
is now in excellent hands, and President Bedford’s 
reports are all favorable. 2. During the ten months 
of the present fiscal year Kansas City So. has earned 
more than twice the full year’s dividends on the 
preferred and a substantial dividend on the com- 
mon. There is $21,000,000 preferred and $30,000,000 
of the common. 

“D.,” Austin, Texas: 1. I would not sacrifice my 
So. Railway preferred under existing conditions. 
The voting trust will expire in October, and, unless 
the shareholders are foolish enough to renew it, they 
will compel the Morgan interests, which have been 
controlling the property for ten years (not by owner 
ship but by trusteeship), to buy enough stock to 
control, unless they can get the shareholders to give 
up proxies enough for that purpose. If stockholders 
would only stand out for their rights, they would be 
more apt to get them. I hope that they will unite 
to make a demand for an examination of the books 
and see the reason for the shrinkage in the net 
earnings and for the bear reports the management 
is giving out. . The electric manufacturing plants 
admit that their profits are lower than a year ago 
and their orders are not crowding them as much as 
they have been for the past two or three years. If 
I had a good profit in my sto ck I would take it. 

C.,”" Charleston, S. C.: The express com- 
panies are close corporations, or rather institutions, 
for some of them are partnerships or associations, 
rather than corporations. Under the new Federal 
legislation, the stockholders will be able to ascertain 
what these companies have been earning and will 
make them pay more liberal dividends. The action 
of the Adams Express Company, in dec laring a 200 
per cent. dividend to dispose of its surplus, is sig- 
nificant. It was disclosed in recent litigation that 
the express companies kept ah enormous surplus at 
the disposal of Wall Street interests with which 
they are affiliated. But these affiliations must now 
be severed just as those of the insurance companies 
in Wall Street were by the New York investigation 
two years ago. 2. I would not sacrifice my Consoli- 
dated Gas at this time. It has stood a good deal of 
liquidation and it hardly seems possible that it is to 
have much more. You had an opportunity to get 
out without a loss on a recent spurt after the report 
of the referee. My advice was to take your profit 
when you could get it, and if you had followed it 
you could have had a profit and bought back your 
shares on the subsequentdecline. 3. I do not advise 
National Biscuit common as an investment. The 
concern appears to be run by President Green in his 
own way, and he has antagonized influential inter- 
| ests which bid fair to create formidable competition 
to the biscuit trust. 

“F. T.,” Savannah, Ga. :1. The abrogation of the 
Rock Island and the Union Pacific agreement for 
joint control of the Alton does not necessarily mean 
a contest in the market anda rise in the price of 
| the shares. Such contests are not now as freely 
| undertaken as they were before government super 
| vision was made operative. The recent report of 
the Alton indicated that it was earning dividends 
I would not sacrifice 
in case of a sharp decline 
2. The con- 
trol of the Chicago Subway by the Armour interests 
has strengthened the belief in the future of the 
property. It is said thatthe Armour interests were 
heavy purchasers of the shares during the recent 
decline, and were not averse to buying it at the very 
| low figures occasioned by the liquidatiqgn of the 
Gates’ interest. While the earnings last year were 
not more than a quarter of the annual interest 
charges, it looks as if the tunnel might be made a 
paying proposition in new hands, but it may be 
some time before the stock will reach a dividend- 
paying basis. It will no doubt have its ups and 
downs before that time arrives. It will be re- 
that the large interest in Central 
Leather held by the Armours was counted on to 
give Central Leather common a strong advance, but 
it has Suffered like all the other stocks during the 
recent prolonged liquidation. 

*Steel,”’ Elmira, N. 1. I have no doubt that 
earnings of the Steel Trust for the c oming quarter 
will indicate, if they are fairly reported, a declining 
Iron manu- 
facturers admit that their orders are declining and 
are much more easily filled than they have been 
heretofore. While a clique was booming the Steel 
Trust shares, it was dilating on the statement that 
the iron-ore deposits of the world were running 
short. Recently an estimate of the iron-ore deposits 
of Australia, now being successfully worked, was 
given out, and it reached the enormous total of 
nearly 60,000,000 tons. The fact is that iron ore is 
one of the most common of the useful minerals, and 
experts believe that the deposits in our own country 
are practically inexhaustible. 2. The statement 
that the Steel Trust will be required to expend a 
large amount of money to modernize it plants, and 
especially its rail plants, justifies what I have re- 
peatedly said, namely, that the amounts charged off 
for depreciation by the trust, large as they appear. 
are as nothing compared with what they should be 
and what they were under the Carnegie adminis- 
tration. The constant improvement in the proc- 
esses of steel- and iron-workinc necessitates ex- 
pensive changes and sometimes the complete sup- 
planting of vhat has been regarded as a successful! 
process. m told that if the Steel Trust charged 
off for de; ~eriation the same percentage of earnings 
that Carnegie did, little or nothing would be left 
for dividends on the common. 

““Copper,”” Patchogue: 1. The Clover Leaf 4s 
have not been liberally gold on the recent decline, 
and sale~ were probably made ata sacrifice. Idoubt 
if ms, of the bonds could be bought at the price 
of + elast sale. These bonds seem to me to be as 
cheap as anything on the list. Cheaper than the 
Central of Georgia con, 5s, or the Wheeling and Lake 


the stock at present, and, 
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os 


Eries. 2. While the tendency of copper is toward 
lower prices, the earnings of Amalgamated Copper, 


I am told, are twice the amount of the dividends 
paid Around 80, inside interests appear to have 
been supporting the stock. Ont. and Western, be- 
cause of the uncertainty regarding its future con- 
trol, has been less attractive If the New Haven 
retains the property, the 2 per cent. annual divi- 
dends, it is said, are assured If it should pass into 
the hands of some other company, there wil! be un- 


certainty regarding it Chesapeake and Ohio and 


Texas Pacific are not any better for a long pull than 
some of the low-priced railroad preferred stocks 
now paying dividend and selling at what seem to 


be very low figures. These include Kansas City So. 


preferred, and Toledo St. Louis and Western pre- 
ferred. 3. It is generally believed that manipula- 
tion is responsible for the decline in the Malting 
securities, as very little of the stock has been sold. 


This company should make a statement of its finan- 
cial condition for the benefit of its shareholders. 
You are entitled to one, and should make an appli 
cati n for it If it is not granted, stockholders 
ld organize for their own protection, and do it 
out he ssitation or delay 

M. Pensacola, Fla. 1. While I believe 
th at | some of the dividend-paying, low-priced stocks 
are offering excellent opportunities for an advance 
if one can buy them outright and continue buying 
if the market breaks, yet, unless one is prepared to 
do so itmight be well to await the outcome of the 
present uncertainty, which may possibly last until 
the next presidential election has been decided. I 
speak of buying the dividend-paying preferred 
stocks, because these will carry themselves by 
their dividends, while if one buys the common 
stocks and stagnation in railroad circles should con- 
tinue he would suffer the loss of the interest on his 
investment. M. K. and T. common, Kan. City So. 
common, Texas Pacific, and Erie common will be 
attractive on a lower level. There is so much un- 
certainty as to the future of the railways, under 
the operation of drastic new laws, that some fear 
we must pass through another period of reorganiza- 
tion such as we had in 1893, when a majority of the 
railways in the country went into the hands of re- 
ceivers. While the business outlook is not good, 
and the crop outlook still far from reassuring, it is 
hardly expected that we are to have a widespread 
and overwhelming panic in the midst of such pros- 
perity as we have been recently enjoying, yet it is 
always the unexpected that happens 

NEW YORK, 27th, 1907 
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June JASPER. 


Making Money in Mining. 


A YEAR AGO, in an exciting copper 
market, the tip to everybody was to 
follow the lead of Cole and Ryan, whose 
wonderful performances in Calumet and 
Arizona, Superior and Pittsburg, and 
sundry other mining c ompanies s had given 
them prominence as leaders in the devel- 
opment of copper properties. When it 
was announced that the Cole-Ryan crowd 
had secured, through clever manipula- 
tion, the control of Greene Con., every- 
one expected great things for the cor- 
poration into which the Greene Con. was 
merged, namely, the Greene-Cananea. 
But those who followed the Cole-Ryan 
leadership in the height of the boom have * 
found themselves facing serious losses. 
It is now clear that the capitalization of 
their properties is on a very liberal basis, 
that of the Cananea, particularly, reach- 
ing unjustifiably high figures. . Those 
who went in on the ground floor with the 
Cole-Ryan crowd in their early operations 
|made very handsome profits, but their 
later followers are facing severe losses 
with Greene-Cananea and Superior and 
Pittsburg selling from a third to one- 
half of the high prices they attained. 

I speak of this matter to emphasize 
the lesson that it is always advisable to 
go slowly in a booming market. It is 
well enough to follow the crowd if it is 
not so large that it keeps you at too 
great a distance from the objective point. 
After stock manipulators have worked 
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If you drink champagne because it’s good, 
You’re sure to drink the “* Brotherhood.” 
But if you drink it for a bluff, 

Then imported is good enough. 


The wine says the rest. 
BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE is made from grapes 
grown in the oldest vineyard in America, situated at 
Washingtonville, Orange County, N. 


By James Montgomery Flagg 
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Making Money in Mining. 
Contir ed f ) page re | 

up a boom, it is always certain that they 
are not buying but selling stocks. 
whe followed Lawson into Trinity, on his 
promise that he would put the stock to 
100, and who now find it selling at one 
fifth of that figure, have only themselves 
to blame. Yet, if Lawson or the Cole 
Ryan crowd should announce a new pro- 
motion scheme to-morrow, a lot of wild 
eyed, thoughtless gamblers would rush 
in where angels fear to tread. It is an 
old saying, but one well worth remember 
ing, that, “if a man fools you once, that 
is his fault, but if he fools you a second 
time, it is your fault.’ 


*T..” New Baden, III The mine is in a favor 
able location, and those who are in charge of it a 
displaying a good deal of industry in its develop 
ment. Not having visifed the property, I cannot 
give you a person: al report 

’..”’ Roseburg, Ore, 


Those 


hose chiefly interested in 


the enterprise are very confident of it uct 
and, on their statements of the developments thu 
far made, the prospects are promising. The par 


who has seen the property has spoken highly of it, 
though its c ‘apital seems some wh at large 

Copper,’’ Patchogue, N. Y.: A pool was operat 
ing in Old Hundred last ye RF promising all sorts 
of prices for it, but the combination was unable t 
maintain the price. The promoters believe they 
have a good property, but they have apparently 
been more anxious to sell the stock than togive de 
tailed information of what they are doing on the 
property. 

K.,”’ Stratford, N. Y.: 1. I am awaiting a re- 
port on the mine which should have reached me 
some time ago. There appear to be several mine 
all bearing the same, or nearly the same, 
name. The capital stock is $3,000,000 Business 
men of fair standing are connected with it, but no 
mining man of great prominence. It is not claimed 
that the value of the property has been fully dis- 
closed, and until the work of development progresses 
further it must be a speculative proposition 
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ROSCOE. 


Mining Notes of Interest. 


ELECT samples of silver ore at Ouray, 
Col., in a region never before pros- 
pected, show values of $2,000. Many | 
claims are being staked over the terri 
tory of several miles in which the discov- 
eries have been made. 

Correspondence from Phecenix, British 
Columbia, indicates a resumption of ac- 
tivity among the copper mines of that 
district. Fourteen blast furnaces are 
now in commission, or will be in a few 
weeks, including eight at the Granby 
smelter and three at the Dominion. These 
fourteen have an actual combined capac- 
ity of 6,000 tons of ore per day. Labor 
conditions are now settled, but there is a 
good demand for additional help. 

Activity in the Upper Union Mining 
District, at Empire, Colo., is becom- 
ing more and more marked, and a veri- 
table boom is in progress. The Charter- 
Raton Mining and Milling Company has 
just doubled its drilling plant and is 
rushing the work on its ‘‘La Moe’”’ 
tunnel. At the company’s offices, at 42 
Broadway, New York City, word is mo- 
mentarily expected to the effect that the 
‘Charter ’’ vein has been intersected. 
When this is done the company intends 
to begin to sell its ore, and at the same 
time to push its tunnel ahead with all 
possible speed to cross-cut the great 
** Raton ”’ lode. 

The Denver Mining Reporter’s ad- 
vices from New Mexico speak of the en- 
largement of the Comanche Company’s 
works at Silver City, the building of a 
250-ton milling plant at Organ, and of 
important surface and deep-ore strikes 
in Grant and Socorro counties. It says: 

“The Mogollon section in particular 
made marked progress, and that this 
section will shortly become one of the 
most important metal-producing locali- 
ties of the territory is assured. The 
two chief drawbacks of the region, viz. : 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
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crank ”’ is, 


WEEKLY 


from railroad 
adequate development capital, 
are, ina large measure, being overcome ; 
furthermore, the developments of May 
were particularly important in proving 
the continuity of rich ore 
depths in several portions of the district 

Speculative interest in Cobalt is at a 
low level, owing to the spirit of conserv- 
atism which has followed the early period 
of rose-colored prospectuses. Some of 
the mines have stopped or reduced their 
dividends, and there is much talk of the 
necessity of providing new machinery 

litable for the working of lower-grade 
ore than that which most of the produc- 
ing companies found near the surface 
Very few of the properties have been 
opened to any depth, and it is becoming 
increasingly plain that a great deal of 
capital and hard work must be put into 
development if the full value of the silver 
deposits of the region is to be réalized. 
Shrewd investors are said to be taking 
advantage of the low prices at which 
even the established properties are now 
selling, and some of the big operators 
are believed to have been quietly adding 
to their holdings. 

The Victoria Chief Copper and Mining 
Co. has just received the following mes- 
sage from the mines: ‘Car of ore 
shipped to smelter at El Paso runs 
twenty and three-tenths per cent. copper 
per ton.’’ We have no further par- 
ticulars, but this would be 406 pounds of 
copper contained in two thousand pounds, 
or one tonof ore. This is the first ship- 
ment. The company could assort ore to 
make it run much higher, but this car 
runs twice as much as Mr. Farish’s esti- 
mated .average value of the ore, and it 
carries a little over twenty times as much 
copper as is contained in the average of 
all the ore that is produced in Michigan. 
Since Michigan has paid hundreds of 
millions of dollars from ore running less 
than one per cent. copper and the Vic- 
toria Chief can produce ore in car-load 
lots that will go over twenty times that 
amount, the company, we think, has rea- 
son to feel very good over these first 
returns. 
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more than any 
needs careful seasoning. It 
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We Take Too Much Medicine. 
HERE is, of course, a good deal of 
humorous exaggeration in the re- 
mark of Sir Frederick Treves, King Ed- 
ward’s favorite physician,*that he looks 
forward to the time when people will 
leave off “‘the extraordinary habit of 
taking medicine when they are sick”’ ; 
but his prediction that the time is not 
far distant when the bottles on doctors’ 
shelves will be very few in number, is 
already on the way to realization, in this 
country, at least. His recommendations 
of simple living, suitable diet, and plenty 
of sun and fresh air in place of medi- 
cines are not startling novelties, but they 
acquire a new impbrtance when they are 
so strongly urged as curative agents by 
one of the foremost physicians of the 
world. 
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npany by the State of New Jersey 


When Writing 
Send the Following 
Amount of 





Information: 


Ask for Information as to What $1.00 a Week Invested in Life Insurance will do. 





Leslie’s Wecekly’s 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED 


Classified Service 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK~—1,000,000 READERS 
Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN AND BOYS to learn Plumbing, Bricklaying, 
Plastering and Electrical Trades. Positio ms secure 
Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade School, 237 ‘Tenth 
Avenue, New York, and San Francisco. 


CHE VIC rOR SANITARIUM-—Specia:ty, nerveus 








seases leohol or Opium addiction. Write. The 
\ ag ery 7, Atlanta, Ga 
_— Comal 26.iJ 
| AUTOMOBILES 
} VICTOR AUTOMOBILE, P., steel or solid rub 
er tires; will climb heavy a pada irough deep 
nud or sand; strongly constructed. Price, $450. Send 


tor descriptive literature. Victor Automobile Mig. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dividends of $21,537,422.00 
wires iby MONTANA MINES for first five months 
7. Greater than all other states combined. Mon 
tana-Hecla is beyond the * Prospect” class, but not yet 
a dividend payer. You can heip to make it one, Lesides 
enhancement. Pledge faititul and competent use of 
funds—nothing m re; there is risk in all mines. Based 
on dividend statistics, Montana copper ledges are 
among tue best investments known for vermanance and 
security. Montana-Hecla has proven ledges sil., cop., 
gold , conservative Capitalization, gor od man: agement. 
For installation of power equipment, limited subscrip- 
tion now open. Eastern and Western references. Write 
| M — E. Davis, Secretary, 1070 Broadway, Oakland, 
| Cal. 


















display. 
order should accompany your announcement. 


line for name and address. 
| 


25 FourtH Ave 





How To Use These Columns 


Minimum space accepted is three lines; maximum is twelve lines—sinyle column only. No 


Rate is 50 cents an agate line (fourteen lines to the column inch). 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Check or P. O. money 
Allow about eight words to the line—most of last 


nuk, New York City 
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ete a 


iene eT 


MF Blea 




















footy 
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a ‘ Cascades of Firehole River © — , R . 
ij ioe _ t wr Yellowstone Park , S % 
\ ee ll ? — ee aS fe ¢ 
Vg J | —— ey 
ho il 
' f 


aus NATURE'S 
sae: 


®*° MASTERPIECES cA 


wy, 
WK Yellowstone Park abounds in them 


Nowhere else may the same wonderiul geysers, 
hot springs, canyons and giant peaks be enjoyed 
in such combination Finest region in America 
for your Summer Vacation 


















Visit YELLOWSTONE PARK en route 
to Puget Sound or Alaska 








| Northern Pacific Railway 


A Mm CLELAND 
oral Passes der Agent 






> ” | 


Hr—‘‘ So your husband has given up smoking Chat wants a pretty strong will. 











and Liquor Habit curedia1@ 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. 1. 4, banon, Ohio. 











SHE—‘* Well, I’ve got one.” Punch. 
The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delightful place in the 
PIANOS | to $3.00 per day. European Plan. Special Rates by 
the week. Write for booklet. Address: W. F. WIL- 


Intending purchasers of a rRICTLY FIRST- 
. CLASS Piano, or Piano and Sell-Player combined, 
should not fail to examine the merits of the world 
Seal renowned 
o . 
ER Are you going to St. Louis? 
s 
Jest Resident Section and away from the noise and 
or QUaran ee PUL e } smoke; yet within easy access. Transient Rate: $1.00 
LIAMSON, Manager. 
ee X\ 0 é and the ‘“‘SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players 
Q y r) which surpass all others 
Catalogue mailed on application. 





Have you seen 
SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. THE TEDDY BEARS 


Tnat's Y\\ Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. in this week’s JUDGE? 
+ 


Arrer JAMES MontGcomMeRY FLAGG AFTER James Montcomery F 








improved 


BOSTO 
GARTE 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SM The Name “BosTON | 


The Truth 
Can be told about 
Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 









There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 





Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. . - 
7 Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. 
RECIPE FOR A WEDDING CAKE 
Photogravure in sepia, 14 x 19.—75 cents. DICTATED 


Photogravure, 14 x 19.—75 cents. 





GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— , | 


The | 
CUSHION 
fy BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. F 


¢ Of the six Amerie 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 





AFTER JAMES MontTGOMERY F1LAGG 


¥ ¥ 





Rare u & Juvy SPRING TONIC 


“In the spring 
a young man’s fancy 











Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. ROST CO., Makers, ; 
x Gute bo coats athe . Boston, Mass., U.S.A, | lightly turns 
is wi. i ee scot THE “VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN , _ 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT to thoughts of love. 





Then it is 





























4 i i ie’ is ready 
: Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly The Great North Country. that Judge y 
Fy NImMRop was a mighty hunter, but had he hunted in with assortment 
7 ad the ** Temagami ”’ region he would have been a mightier lik b : 
ove. Nimrod hunted for glory, but Temagamians e above. 
> INDE hunt for game Those Indians who made the first 
he FOUNDED 1884 canoe of birch bark long ago were our greatest bene- 
be American factors. ‘lhe children of these Indians know the canoe, _- 2 2 
id A training school for the Stage, and they know how to use it, and if you go to Tema : , : 
5 Academy . gami this summer they will paddle your canoe in their Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. 
5 f connected with Mr. Chazrles own superb way. They will be the best guides you i 
h 0 Frohman’s Empire Theatre... Tem had. A npn me — in summer a ong the THE JUDGE COMPANY 
. emagami lakes are able to do two years work In one, i 1S fj t 2 ; } . 
ie Dramatic For catalogue and information Finest of fishing and hunting. Easy of access by the ONLY CONTINU OUS VAUDEVILLE es F purth Ave., 
DB Arts apply to the Secretary, Room ate —_ Railway ——-. For nee and Photogelatfhe, 8 x 11.—25 cents New York 
. , beautiful descriptive publication sent free, apply to 
141 Camegie Hall, New York. | F. P. Dwver, 290 Broadway, New York. 





















@ 20TH CENTURY LIMITED — ecttauncmn ss emenge, 





























